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The Top-Flite A p proach % 

The Lowest Ball tee-to-green 5 
often means a shorter iron 
into the green. \ * 


_ 

dp-Rite beats the other j 

leading balls by 6 to 17 yards. fl 

Tee-to-green distance tests measuring 
f, the combined totals of drives and 

five-irons have proved it." But Top-Flite's real advantage 
is that since you get more distance from your ball, 
you need less distance from your clubs. 

So you can probably take one less club for your 
approach shot on most holes. 

That means you’ll be swinging with more confi- 
. dence. coming in on a higher trajectory, with more 
backspin and more bite. The result is more control, 
a better chance of being tight to the pin. 

Then the Top-Rite Approach really pays off— 
right on your scorecard. 

Top-Flite. A lot more than just 
The Longest Ball. 
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A worn spark p)u» after about 20.000 miles of use. 


Little things like mis¬ 
firing spark plugs. Or a 
dirty air filter. Or under- 
inflated tires. Thev all 
waste gasoline. That's 
expensive for vou. And 
even worse for the U.S. 
If the average U.S. driver 
gallons a year because his 
car is out of tune, that adds up to 
more than 800 million gallons. 



Maurice K. C.ranvffle. 
Chairman. Texaco ln< 

Imagine, 
wastes only 8 



And everv gallon wasted makes us 
more dependent on foreign oil. It 
increases the drain on the American 
economy. 

So see vour Independent Texaco 
Retailer for quality products y ou can trust. 
And keep vour car in tune. After all. 
keeping vour car running right can save 
y ou gasoline and reduce emissions, too. 
That’s good for vou. And good 
for the United States. 


We're working to keep your trust. 
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Six serious reasons 
for owning a fun-to-drive 
AMC Gremlin X. 




Good performance and fuel 
economy is provided by the peppy 
4-cylinder engine and 4-speed gear 
box. EPA estimated mileage ratings: 
35 highway; 22 city; 27 combined; 1 

Sporty Levi’s' fabric bucket seats. 

Extra width to give you plenty of 
road-hugging stability plus interior 
room and comfort. 

Extra wide rear hatch and fold-down 
rear seat for quick, easy access to 
loads of space. 

Steel belted radials, front sway bar, 
front disc brakes and Extra Quiet 
Insulation are all standard for your 
driving pleasure. 


AMCs exclusive BUYER 
PROTECTION PLAN "is the only full 
warranty that covers everything 
on your car, except tires, for 12 
months or 12,000 miles. 


Actual mileage may vary depending on your car's 
condition and optional equipment and how 
and where you drive. California figures lower 

AMC FI Gremlin 
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BASEBALL 78 leads off with a unique look al the game's two top hitters. 
Rod Carew and George Foster up next is Melissa Ludtke, with her revelatory 
report on the relationship between sport's oddest couple, the plate umpire and 
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Sex and golf. 

For years, the women have been 
struggling for parity with the men's 
tour-and the recognition they're 
now getting has been long overdue. 
Because the skills required on a 
golf course are the same regard¬ 
less of your gender. 

The course doesn't know who’s 
playing it. The water hazards are 
still out there. The sand traps still 
guard the green. The hole is still the 
same size. And the penalty is the 
same no matter who drives the ball 
out of bounds. 

Money. Prestige. Pressure. 

They're all there on the women's 
tour. Major titles. Major crowds. 
Major nerves. It doesn't matter 
whether you're one stroke ahead of 
Arnold Palmer or Judy Rankin. It's 
going to take all the skill you've got 


and all the clubs in your bag to get 
out in front, and stay out of trouble. 

You be the judge. 

On Saturday, April 1 and Sunday, 
April 2, NBC Sports will present a 
unique weekend of women's 
and men s golf. On both days, we ll 
be bringing you live coverage of 
the Colgate-Dinah Shore Winner's 
Circle Golf Championship-with 
the top women professionals. 
Immediately preceding that, we ll 
also be bringing you live coverage 
of the Greater Greensboro Open - 
with top touring professionals on 
the men's tour. It's great golf, all 
weekend - regardless of who’s 
playing it! 

NBC Sports 

Network of thef 980 Olympics 




Saturday, April 1 

TheGteatei Greensboro Open 
The Colgate Dinah Shore 
Winner s Circle Golf Championship 

Sunday, April 2 

The Greater Greensboro Open 
The Colgate-Dinah Shore 
Winner's Circle Golf Championship 


Check your local TV listings 
for lime and channel 



"You hear the roadhouse 
before you see it—the 
amplified four-four beat of 
country music pounding 
like surf through the 
woods, silencing the bull¬ 
frogs, setting the beards of 
Spanish moss dancing on 
the trees that fringe the 
two-lane blacktop. The 
parking lot is jammed with 
pickups, most of them 
costly 4-WDs with cus¬ 
tomized paint jobs. Men 
reel and glare and slosh beer 
on themselves as they stag¬ 
ger around the veranda — 
skinny, sunburnt men in 
Levi's and workshirt, with 
scuffed cowboy boots and 
baseball caps cocked back 
on their foreheads to reveal 
the badge of the farmer: 
that blanched expanse of 
skin where the cap has 
shaded the face, babyhood 
pallor above the sun- 
blackened snoose-bulging 
jaws. Half shot with drink, 
they wear the faces of Con¬ 
federate dead in Mathew 
Brady photographs.” 


Where did this appear? The New 
Yorker? Harper's? Rolling Stone? 
No, it's from Nowhere Fast by 
Robert F. Jones, a piece about Oak¬ 
land's Kenny Stabler in Sports 
Illustrated, where the people in 
sports are as fascinating as the 
games they play. 

We are sports in print. 


THERE I WAS READY ID ENJOY 
AN A&C GRENADIER, WHEN 
HE SANK A 63-FOOT DASKEi: 




Everything jelled my second year as 
the Knicks coach We played the 
kind of basketball that was as close 
to the theory of how bas¬ 
ketball should be played 
as one end of the A&C 
Grenadier I'm smoking 
is to the other. 

Of course, a couple of times during 
the 69-70 season we seemed to un- 
jell Like in the third game of the play¬ 
offs. At half time, the other team 
had a solid 14-point lead We just 
couldn't do anything right. 

In the second half we started 
clicking. With 12 seconds left 
to play the score was tied at 
100-all We set a play to get our 
sure-shooting forward free But 
he couldn't get clear. With seven 
seconds left the pass went to our 
big forward He faked. Jumped. 
Shot Scored. And we went ahead 
102-100; with 3 seconds left to play. 
And they had no more timeouts left. 

But just as I started to reach for 
the Grenadier Cigar that I had been 
saving to enjoy after the game, it 
happened They inbounded the 
ball to their great shooting guard. 
And 63 feet from the basket, he 
jumped and let the ball fly. It went 
whooosh right through the net And I 
watched like in slow motion as one 
of our guys just threw his arms back 
and fell backwards in a heap While 
I just let that cigar fall right back into 
my pocket. 

When the game went into over¬ 
time. they lost their momentum, while 
we played our steady game and won. 
111-108 No Grenadier ever tasted as 
good as the one I smoked after 


ONE BEAUTIFUL 

SMOKING 

EXPERIENCE. 





Our Wimbledon Blazer 
won’t improve your tennis but 
it may improve your score. 


B8JK1AIL 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 

WHEN BASEBALL S FINEST MARCHED TO 
WAR. THE BROWNS DID AN ABOUT-FACE 


The well dressed man always has 
a certain look that sets him apart 
from the crowd. 

Often, it is a look that draws its 
own crowd. 

And, although at Cricketeerwe 
do not believe that clothes make the 
man, we do believe they can make 
a dramatic difference. 

In fact, we have a phrase for it. 


We call it “The Crickctecr 
Difference.” 

For your well dressed look we 
recommend our Wimbledon Blazer. 
With a winning combination of 
smashing styling, fabulous hopsack 
fabric, and specially designed 
buttons and lining. 

In our Wimbledon Blazer, you’re 
bound to create a racket. 


A tumlurlaWe blend of 55% Dacron’ polyester and -15% wool. In a choice of 18 colors. 



One of the belter lines lo come out of a 
baseball press bos was written in 1945 by 
Warren Brown. .1 Chicago journalist who 
contemplated the forthcoming World Series 
between the war-depleted Detroit Tigers 
and Chicago Cubs and then dryly observed, 
"I don't think either one of them can 

Well, the Tigers did win, in seven hap¬ 
hazard games, hut Brown's essential point 
about \\ orld War II baseball remained sound. 
In the four seasons Irony 1942 to 1945, the 
quality of major league baseball rapidly de¬ 
clined from prewar excellence lo a stale bor¬ 
dering on—and at times collapsing into— 
farce. By the 1945 season, 42S big-leaguers 
had been inducted into the armed services. 
Their replacements included a few players of 
jnodcst skills and a great many who could he 
described variously as the hall, the aged, the 
adolescent and the incompetent. 

But baseball made it through the year, pro¬ 
viding entertainment of sorts fora home front 
badly in need of di\ersion and keeping its 16- 
team structure intact. How it did so is now' 
told in W illiam Mead ' / mi the Hum ns: the 
/.my, I rue Story of liuscbull in the Early' 
Forties 1 Contemporary Books. Inc . SK.95 1 . a 
thoroughly diverting and occasionally surpris¬ 
ing exploration of a slice of baseball history 
heretofore largely ignored. 

Any baseball fan of those years will quick- 
ly understand the rcfctcncc in Mead’s title: 
the game was so wacky during World War 
II, the pecking order of the teams so wildly 
out ol kilter, that even 1 he St. Louts Browns 
won a pennant—the only one in their gloomy 
history of frustration and defeat. Mead was 
a hoy in St. Louis during those turbulent 
years, spending many hours in Sportsman's 
Park watching the lowly Brow ns and the lord¬ 
ly Cardinals, and he brings a clear Si. Louis 
bias to Ins book. Hut this is a case in which 
a local bias adds to rather than detracts 
from the results, lor the stories of the Browns 
and Cardinals reveal how teams at opposite 
ends of baseball's power spectrum made ii 
through the war. 

Almost from the moment Pearl Harbor 
was attacked, baseball's hierarchy recognized 
that the game as well as the country was 
threatened. In the general spirit of mobili¬ 
zation it was argued by some that baseball 
should close down and join the war effort. 
A twofold counterattack was launched: a pub¬ 
lic-relations campaign to link baseball with 
what Mead calls "patriotic jingoism" was 
continued 
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"Our first concern was to take the 
burden off the Cochrans and take 
it on ourselves.” 


"Everything had burned and they had 
no clothes, furniture or food. But they 
did have Allstate Homeowners 
insurance. 

"I told them we’d worry about it and 
work out all the details. We go in 
there and scratch through the debris, 
take down the damage costs and then 
get the contractors to come in. 

"And we got the Cochrans into an 
apartment, with clothes and furniture 
and an advance on expenses to live 
comfortably. That helped the Cochrans 
to start living normal lives again.” 


A Y i Help when you need it. 
IjiCyJ That’s a promise from 
the good hands people. 

/instate 


Tommy Owen 
StafTCIaim Representative 
Atlanta. GA 





Our pinpoint 

CARBONATION 
ADDS BRILLIANCE 

Scotch, Bourbon, Rye, Canadians, you name it. 
Our pinpoint carbonation enlivens your drinks. 


BOOKTALK continued 

undertaken. and it was claimed that base¬ 
ball's entertainment value made it a useful 
wartime tension-breaker. 

To the extent that the game kept going dur¬ 
ing the war—there were no truncated sched¬ 
ules. as in World War l—the strategy worked. 
But the public, and many of its represen¬ 
tatives in Washington, howled that healthy 
young baseball players should be drafted. 
So the game’s stars found themselves march¬ 
ing off to war, some voluntarily and some 
reluctantly, and soon baseball was left to 
those who were too old. or too infirm to 
pass the physical, or lucky enough to have 
otherw ise avoided induction. 

The Cardinals, with their splendid farm 
system organized by Branch Rickey, sailed 
through in good shape: in the four war years 
they won three pennants and two World Se¬ 
ries. The Yankees won two pennants and 
one Series, but by 1945 they had dropped 
to fourth place. Most teams just sagged into 
mediocrity:some, like the Red Sox. were com¬ 
pletely devastated. 

But the Browns blossomed. Under Man¬ 
ager Luke Sewell, and with an unwitting as¬ 
sist from Selective Service, they patched to¬ 
gether a lineup of elderly journeymen. "By 
the start of the 1944 season.” Mead writes, 
"about 340 major league players were in mil¬ 
itary service, not to mention more than 3.000 
from the minor leagues. Bui not a single play¬ 
er of even the faintest reputation was induct¬ 
ed from the Browns between the 1943 and 
1944 seasons.... The army did not have an 
overt policy of rejecting Brownies: it just 
seemed that way.” 

In 1944 Sewell, on the evidence Mead pre¬ 
sents. did one of the outstanding managerial 
jobs in baseball history : he juggled his lineup 
with Stengelian savvy and cajoled the team 
into winning the American League pennant, 
The Brownies lost the Series to the Cardi¬ 
nals. but they had little to be embarrassed 
about in the six tight games. 

There is a lot more to the story of baseball 
in the w ar years, and Mead tells it well. His re¬ 
search. which included conversations with 
many players and managers of the period, un¬ 
earthed some fascinating tidbits. How many 
baseball fans know that in 1945 Jimmie Foxx. 
then 37. pitched in nine games for the Phil¬ 
adelphia Phillies'.’ And not loo badly, either. 
He had a 1.59 ERA. 

Mead's interviews are fascinating, and he 
includes large portions of them. His pub¬ 
lisher has set these passages in small type, 
but it’s worth the squinting to read them. 
Readers with limited appetites for baseball 
trivia may tire of Mead's long lists of names, 
and he is guilty of some incredible non se- 
quiturs ("On August 6. the lirst atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. On August 15. 
the major leagues held a post-war planning 
conference "), but these are minor flaws in a 
book that is marvelously informative and 
fun to read. end 








Introducing the newDT Titleist. 
The longest durable 
ball you can hit off the tee. 



How Titleist built an even 
better tough-to-cut ball. 

Sooner or later, even 1 Titleist is 
replaced by a better golf ball: a new 
Titleist. So after extensive research, 
were introducing a ball even better, 
even longer than our first DT. The 
new IH" Titleist. 

First, we gave it a 
livelier center that 
bounces a full 5Vi 
inches higher than 
our old one. Then 
we stretched over 
270 yards of higher- 
energy elastic thread 
around it. And finally, we 
trapped all that energy’ inside a new, 
tough cover of Surlyn *. 

We wound up with a livelier golf ball 
that explodes off your dubface faster. 
It’s like packing a bigger charge into a 
bullet. And you can actually/cc/ that 
difference when you hit it. 

Faster off yourclubface 
means longer down the 
fairway. 

The new DT leaves your dubface 
faster. And because of Titleist’s fam¬ 
ous aerodynamic dimple pattern, it 
maintains that speed longer in the air. 



That’s why 
the new DT 
tested long¬ 
er off the 
tee than any *rv; 
other top- V 
grade Surlyn-™ 
covered ball. 

How much 
longer? 

We tested the new I )T against 
other Suriyn-covered balls on the dual 
pendulum hitting machine. Each com¬ 
petitive ball was hit simultaneously 
with the new DT, at the same loft as a 
driver. As you can see on our distance 
chart, the DT was longest. By up to 
17.1 .yards. 

A tough-to-cut ball 
with no compromises. 

A Surlyn cover is tough to cut. But 
the trouble is, Surlyn can take some of 
the feel out of your putting and deli¬ 
cate shots around the green. 

That’s why our new DT was made 
with a more resilient blend of Surlyn. 
Combined with the DT's livelier 
center, it gives you exceptional feel, 
like our balata cover ball. And the 
DT's resiliency also helps the ball pick 
up optimum backspin on your club- 
face. That makes it bore accuratelv 


through the air, and bite when it hits 
the green. 

So the next time you play golf, try 
the ball that's even better than a DT 
Titleist: the new DT Titleist. It’s 
the longest durable ball you can hit 
off the tee. 

Competition vs. new DT 


Hogan Leader (Mi 

13.U yards shorter than DT. 

Wilson ProSlnffUO 

‘l, H yards shorter than DT. 

Golden Ram MK IV 

11.5 vards shorter than DT. 

Blue Max 

12.2 yards shorter than DT. 

Blazer 

14.t> yards shorter than DT. 

Top-Flit e 

17.1 yards shorter than DT. 


Distance measurements based on total carry and roll. 

Com rolled machine testing. Ml halls hit at driver angles of 
11° and 13°. distances averaged. 

Titleist.' 1 ball in golf. 

ACUSHNET GOtF EQUIPMENT Q 
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New Cutlass 
designer interiors. 
Inspired by Amen 
original designers. 

Imagine a warm and earthy interior for your new Cutlass. With tones 
and textures that complement your car's good looks. 

Now you can choose between two striking, limited-edition interiors. 

"Tahoe" (right), available on Cutlass Salon Brougham (two-door or 
four-door), and Cutlass Cruiser Wagon. Or "Mojave” (below), available 
on Cutlass Supreme Brougham. 

Come. See them both at your Olds dealer’s. Their design is part of 
our heritage. a, 

A bold, beautiful part.a 


> 



Can we build one for you? 




Cutlass Supreme Brougham, 
available with Mojave interior. 


There's a lot of News in Olds today. 






Cutlass Salon Brougham Coupe, 
available with Tahoe interior. 


Cutlass Salon Brougham Sedan, 
available with Tahoe interior. 


Cutlass Cruiser Wagon, available 
with Tahoe interior. 
















Regular and Menthol: 5 mg. "tar", 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 1977. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Unexpected 

taste. 


The other good reason 
smokers are switching to True. 





BCQIREC/AIRID 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


MAN AGAINST HIMSELF 

There is an uneasy feeling about the fate 
of Leon Spinks. The new heavyweight 
champion seems to be on the verge of 
playing a role in some kind of tragedy. His 
advisers bicker; he has had differences 
with his brother Michael: bills are unpaid; 
the WBC strips him of his title; and then 
last week there was an AP photograph of 
Spinks handcuffed, in a St. Louis police 
station, where he was booked for driving 
without a license and driving the wrong 
way on a one-way street. It is scandalous 
that police would handcuff someone ar¬ 
rested for a driving violation, but some¬ 
how—and sadly so—for Spinks it seems 
to be part of a pattern. 

Few know Spinks as He// as Roliy 
Schwartz, the driving force behind the 
1976 Olympic boxing team. “Leon was 
difficult,” says Schwartz, "but let’s put it 
in perspective. He was always a little bit 
suspicious of everyone. Leon’s life-style 
was different. What Leon really lacked 
was personal discipline. He lost to Pe- 
drozo, the Cuban, for the gold medal in 
the Pan Am Games because he wasn’t 
in condition. I analyzed Leon and real¬ 
ized that he needed that extra kick in 
the butt. Once you got Leon in the gym, 
no one worked harder. 

“For the Olympics we had to run a 
Spartan camp, and we couldn’t have one 
man running off because it would destroy 
the discipline, the closeness, the family 
feeling we wanted. His own brother Mi¬ 
chael would come to me and say, 'Coach, 
Leon’s getting edgy. You better talk to 
him and keep an eye on him.’ I'd say, 
'Leon, you’re not going to die on yourself 
like you did in the Pan Am Games. Leon, 
we’re going to make you a champion in 
spite of yourself, not because of yourself.’ 
I once worked at the Menninger Clinic, 
and Karl Menninger wrote a book called 
Man Against Himself, and I always fell 
that Leon was a man against himself. 

“There are certain types of young men 
who come out of the slums and who real¬ 
ly don’t think they’re as good as they 
are. 1 was an orphan who came out of 


the slums in Chicago, and I can under¬ 
stand the deep insecurities. 

“At one time Leon look off and didn’t 
make bed check. We just told him that if 
this happened again, he was going home. 
In all fairness to Leon, he put his act 
together. 

“I have said prayers for this young 
man. People have taken him left and 
right. Everybody in the business knows 
it. I hope there is one person in this world 
who has a love for this young man, who 
will take over and be a strong father fig¬ 
ure. Leon badly needs handling. His tal¬ 
ent is there, but emotionally there’s a lot 
to be desired.” 

DOUBLE FAULT 

Two months ago Will Grimsley, a sports 
columnist for the Associated Press, wrote 
a story reporting that 10 million Amer¬ 
icans had stopped playing tennis. His 
piece was based on a report from the 
Sports Training Institute in Chicago, 
which called the enormous decline “very 
tragic news for the tennis industry.” 
Grimslcy’s story got huge play across the 
country. Indeed, he received more let¬ 
ters about it than any he has ever done, 
and he has covered seven Olympics and 
heavyweight championship fights since 
1949. 

That 10 million figure was fantasy. The 
most recent survey, which was done just 
this year, by Jack Aldworth of the Na¬ 
tional Indoor Tennis Association shows 
that although the growth of tennis has 
slowed, participation is still increasing. 
The figure of 10 million ex-players was 
made up out of thin air by Laurence Kor- 
win, who runs the so-called Sports Train¬ 
ing Institute as a one-man band with an 
answering service. When SI Correspon¬ 
dent Ray Sons caught up with Korwin 
in his office and got a copy of the report, 
he was surprised to find no supporting 
data. Most odd. the number 10 million 
had been cut from the heading of the re¬ 
port and was mentioned nowhere else. 
Asked why. Korwin said the figure had 
caused him trouble and that he would 


rather not have it used. Asked how he 
had arrived at 10 million in the first place. 
Korwin said. "If you're looking for a sta¬ 
tistical study, you’ve come to the wrong 
place. Everyone knows tennis play is 
down. This is an estimate." Presse d fur¬ 
ther. Korwin admitted he did not have 
any solid figures and said, “If I hadn’t 
used a figure like that, no one would have 
paid any attention to the report.” 

Apprised of this, Grimsley defended 
both the report and his story. "If I made 
a survey myself, I would have arrived at 
a figure similar to that," Grimsley insist¬ 
ed, “1 quoted them as saying it. It's a le¬ 
gitimate research organization. I’m sure 
the 10 million figure is out of thin air, 
but it was done by a legitimate research 
outfit. Don't say I've been hoodwinked." 

ROLLER VAULT 

Steve Smith, who once held the world in¬ 
door record in the pole vault, intends to 
“break” the world record of 18' 814" by 



vaulting 20 feet off a rocketing skate¬ 
board. Now (he marketing director of 
Bahne and Co., a skateboard manufac¬ 
turer in Encinitas, Calif., Smith says. 
“The only barrier to a greater height in 
the vault has been the speed of the vault- 
er. A 10-flat 100-yard man would be run¬ 
ning about 20 mph. And at that speed a 
dead weight could vault 16 feet, without 
any muscle power. 

“My dad, who’s an engineer with 
Hughes Helicopter, figured that at 26 
mph, using proper vault technique, a 

continued 
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Introducing the 
simplest form of life insurance 
we’ve ever offered. 



@ Our brand 

new No-Frills 
Policy. 

Here's great news for people who 
would like whole life insurance at a 
pleasingly low cost—and are willing to 
do without a lot of extras. 

It’s our streamlined, plain-language 
No-Frills Policy. 

This new Series 78 policy is available 
only in limited face amounts. $5,000 to 
$15,000. and just to age 45. Only a few 
extras, too, are available at the time of 
purchase. 


That way we can keep the cost to you 
down. Yet you get all the benefits of per¬ 
manent whole life insurance, including 
cash values that grow year by year. 

No policy is simpler to buy. either 
There’s no fuss. No long wait. 

Our No-Frills Policy. It’s just one 
of New York Life's new Series 78 
policies with more for you. See your 
New York Life Agent for details soon 

H We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue, New York. New York 10010. Life. Croup and Health Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans 






WHOSE QUEST FOR FINE MUSIC 
KNOWS NO LIMITS. 


The Sony CF-580 is a compact 
stereo and cassette recorder that's 
designed to go where you go. 

And give you all the comforts of 
home along the way. 

A highly sensitive FM/AM tuner 
that picks up even the most remote 
frequencies. 

Two built-in electret condenser 
microphones for superior stereo 
recordings. 


But most importantly, the CF-580 
has a special magnetic phono input 
feature that simply by hooking up a 
turntable, turns it into a complete 
stereo. 

So with a CF-580. your quest 
for fine music needn’t go any further 
than your local Sony dealer. 


A 3-position tape selector 
switch for normal, ferric oxide and 
chromium dioxide cassettes. 

A servo-controlled motor for a 
wow and flutter reading that'll have 
you oohingand aahing. 

And Sony’s unique 4-speaker 
Matrix Stereo Sound System that 
gives you true stereo separation— 
and separates it from sound systems 
costing hundreds of dollars more. 


“ITS A SONY 







SCORECARD continued 


man could go as high as 25 feel.” 

Smith says he probably could hit a 
speed of 35 niph going down a ramp on 
a skateboard, "but I'm not sure 1 could 
control the pole and the plant at that 
speed." For an attempt at 20 feet, he 
needs a stiffer pole than usual. "The 
ones I've got now are about 260-pound- 
test strength, and they may be good 
enough." he says, “but l may have to go 
to a 300-pounder." 

A skateboarder since he was five. 
Smith will make his attempt at the Pipe¬ 
line Skateboard Park in Upland, Calif., 
where a vault box has been installed. 
He will go down a 250-foot. 10-dcgrce 
ramp to reach the desired 26 mph. “I'm 
really looking forward to it," Smith says. 
“I’ll call you from the hospital with the 
results." 

INSTANT CURVES 

We’ve brought you the bat with a bend 
in the handle (Nov. 28. 1977) and the 
bat with a hole like a doughnut (Dec. 
12, 1977). and now we present the flat¬ 
sided baseball. Called the “Major League 
Breaking Ball," it is the brainchild of Nel¬ 
son Newcomb, a onetime minor league 
pitcher, and his son Corky, who dream 
up unusual items, such as a lighted foot¬ 
ball. for their company. Pick Point En¬ 
terprises in Mirror Lake, N.H. What’s un¬ 
usual about the flat-sided ball is that 
anyone can throw a curve, screwball, 
sinker or slider with it. This, in turn, al¬ 
lows those who have trouble hitting 
breaking balls to get all the practice they 
need without wearing out a pitching staff. 
Danny Litwhiler. the old Phillic who 
coaches at Michigan State and a man who 
goes for innovations, says. "I never let 
my pitchers throw the ball, only outfield¬ 
ers and infielders. It’s for hitting. The ball 
moves right and left, up and down, by 
the way you hold it." 

Aerodynamic principles cause the ball 
always to break opposite the flat side, 
yet a hitter who connects always hits the 
ball on the round side, so that it travels 
through the air without wobbling. To 
throw a curve one holds the flat side of 
the ball to the outside; for a screwball 
the flat side is held to the inside. For a 
roundhouse curve the ball is thrown full 
overhand; for a slider a three-quarters de¬ 
livery is used. Sinkers and risers are 
thrown sidearm—flat side up for the sink¬ 
er. flat side down for the riser. 

The ball is made of polyurethane, 
weighs the same as a regular baseball and 


comes in hard and soft versions. It is not 
a toy for little children. The breaks can 
be wicked and can take a batter by sur¬ 
prise. The Newcombs, who sold 15.000 
balls last year, hope to sell a million this 
year at $2.99 each, retail. They have also 
developed the prototype of a lightweight 
plastic baseball that lights up only when 
thrown, rolled or hit. This is a toy. and 
it’s for playing at night. “With us. it’s a 
whole new ball game." says Corky. 

NAME THAT TUNE 

Nickname fanciers fondly recall a right- 
handed pitcher named Bob (Ach) Du- 
liba. who broke into the major leagues 
with the St. Louis Cardinals nearly 20 
years ago. Now the Chicago Sting of the 
NASL has a Polish midfielder named 
Richie Duda, whose soccer prowess re¬ 
mains to be seen but whose nickname 
ranks right up there with Duliba’s. He's 
called Zippity. 

TROUBLED WATERS 

The oil spill that occurred after the su¬ 
pertanker Amoco Cadi/ ran aground off 
the Brittany coast of France is the worst 
in history. More than 60 million gallons 
of crude oil have poured from (he ship, 
now broken up by storms, despoiling 
more than 100 miles of coastal habitat. 

Since the Toney Canyon was wrecked 
oil' the English coast in 1967, releasing 
35 million gallons of crude oil, there have 
been 60 major spills from tankers. Yet in 
spite of this appalling record, only a few 
long-term scientific studies have been 
done on oil spills. The most thorough 
study, still under way. was begun in Sep¬ 
tember of 1969 by the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution on Cape Cod 
after a barge under tow ran aground near 
West Falmouth, spilling 170.000 gallons 
of No. 2 homc-heaiing oil. 

“In the area with maximum concen¬ 
tration of oil. there was almost a total 
kill of every kind of animal, including 
fish." says Dr. Howard Sanders, who has 
directed the monitoring. Three months 
after the spill, oil residues had disap¬ 
peared from the surface water, but oil 
was still spreading along the sandy and 
•muddy bottom at depths of 30 to 40 feet. 
By July of 1970, an abundance of in¬ 
vertebrate larvae had moved in, but only 
in the last year have the invertebrate pop¬ 
ulations begun to stabilize. 

Even today low levels of oil still seep 
from contaminated marshes, and clam 
beds in North Falmouth remain closed. 


Killifish, a small baitfish resident in the 
area, have lower growth and reproduc¬ 
tive rates than other populations of kil¬ 
lifish on Cape Cod. 

George Hampson. a research associate 
who has been working on the study since 
its inception, says, "West Falmouth was 
a relatively small spill. Almost 10 years 
have passed and it’s still not a produc¬ 
tive estuary. This French spill may still 
be evident in 20 years and probably long¬ 
er than that. Is anybody there studying 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

Last week's trade that brought him to 
the 49ers awakened memories for O. J. 
Simpson, who grew up in the San Fran¬ 
cisco area and regularly hustled tickets 
at 49er home games. "I’d ask people if 
they had an extra ticket to sell, and when 
they said ‘Yes.’ I'd pull out a crumpled 
dollar bill." O.J. says. "They didn't know 
I had stuffed some fives down my socks. 
When I got a dollar ticket. I'd sell it for 
maybe four or five dollars. Then I’d go 
into the special kids' section for a dime, 
or sometimes nothing, and see the game. 
Things haven't changed. I'll still get in 
free.” 

O.J.'s return also awakened memories 
for Bob Hassing. who in 1961 coached 
the Les Vogel Power Gliders, a Pop War¬ 
ner League football team backed by a 
Chevy dealer. "We had a few hundred 
applicants for the team." Hassing recalls. 
"We lined them up by size and kicked 
the ball to them. Those who hesitated or 
dropped the ball were out. Simpson. 1 
learned later, was one of them. So now I 
have a rare distinction; I'm the only 
coach who ever cut O.J." 

Take heart, kids. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Whitey Herzog. Kansas City manager, 
after George Brett and Clint Hurdle 
turned a golf cart over on themselves: “I 
was mad at them, but then I remembered 
the time that Darrell Johnson. Don Lar¬ 
sen. Billy Hunter and myself were in golf 
carts and ran off a bridge. Now three of 
us are managing." 

• Jud Heathcotc. coach of Michigan 
State's Big Ten championship basketball 
team: “In the preseason someone said 
there’s no way Michigan State can win 
the Big Ten title playing zone defense, 
playing a small center and playing 
two freshmen in the starting lineup. Only 
trouble was. that person was me." end 
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Sears puts a 
printing calculator 
in your hand for only $59" 





Special Offer 

Save $20 


Sears retail stores. 
Prices higher in 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Sears 


Regularly 

$7999 


12-DIGIT THERMAL PRINTING 

Gives you a printed record you can retain. 

Fast and quiet. Power paper advance, too. 

MEMORY WITH AUTOMATIC 
ACCUMULATOR 

Put the ACC switch on — and multiplication and division 
results accumulate automatically in the grand total 
memory. Switch ACC off to use M key in adding or 
subtracting from memory. 


THERE'S A LOT IN YOUR HAND 


A standard keyboard that gives you 
subtotal, total and memory plus: 
Decimal place selector. Rounding-off 
switch. Non add print key. Correction/ 
clear key. Negative entry key. Auto¬ 
matic item count. Automatic constant. 
8 5 /l6" X 4 1 Vl6 W x 1 7 /e". 


POWER MISER HELPS 
SAVE BATTERIES 


The red "on" light flickers 
when the calculator isn't 
used for two minutes, 
reminding you to shut it off 
and conserve your bat¬ 
teries. Operates on dis¬ 
posable or rechargeable 
batteries (sold sepa¬ 
rately). Comes with AC 
adapter/charger. 
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THE MTS 
OOWILD 

With Goose Givens cookin' for 41 points and Rick Robey 
for 20. Kentucky won its fifth national championship 
94-88 over gutty young Duke by LARRY KEITH 


I I was never easy for Keniucky. There was never any 
time to sit and smile. From the very first game this sea¬ 
son. the Wildcats were haunted by their tradition, pres¬ 
sured by their opponents and driven mercilessly by their 
coach. All of the joys of winning had to wait until they 
had won it all. 

That glorious moment came last Monday night in the 
championship game of the NCAA tournament in St. Lou¬ 
is. There was the marvelous Jack Givens, a net around his 
neck, and there, too. was Coach Joe Hall, the monkey final¬ 
ly off his back. And in the background a chorus of fans 
sang the poignant and appropriate lyrics from My Old 
Kentucky Home. “Weep no more my lady, weep no more 
for me.” 

If there were any Kentucky tears in the Checkcrdome. 
they were tears of relief and joy after the Wildcats had de¬ 
feated gutty Duke 94-88. But once again it had not come 
easy. Just when victory seemed certain and Hall had 
taken most of his starters out one by one to allow each 
his deserved acclaim, the Blue Devils cut a 13-point lead 
to six with 23 seconds left. Hall had to rush the regulars 
back into the fray to hold off Duke's last charge. Not 
until James Lee slammed in the final two points were the 
Wildcats certain they had triumphed. 

But it was Givens who really won the game, scoring 41 
points, his career high and just three points shy of the cham¬ 
pionship-game record set by Bill Walton in this arena five 
years ago. All night long the Goose was cookin’, working 
the baseline, popping from the corners and sneaking into 
the middle. He swished ’em. he banked ’em. and when it 

continued 


In the most spectacular play of the title game, the Blue Devils' Gminski 
was helpless to stop a crashing rebound dunk by Robey ot the Wildcats 
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Spanarke / was one of three Blue Devils who scored 20 or more points in their win over Notre Dame. 


NCAA BASKETBALL continued 

was over, he thanked 'em. “We won it 
for the people of Kentucky." he said. 

Givens has always been the most ver¬ 
satile of Cats. He has the shoulders of a 
Csonka and the grace of a Nureyev. But 
he has always been the blandest, too. 
“We haven't seen the films." he said with 
a straight face, “so we don’t know how 
well we played." 

Everyone else did. Kentucky was Giv¬ 
ens. and Givens was great, scoring the 
last 16 points of the opening half as the 
Wildcats ran a one-point lead to seven. 
And after putting in 23 points in the first 
half, he added 18 in the second. Inex¬ 
plicably. the Blue Devils did not come 
out of their zone defense until it was too 
late, and Givens just kept pouring in 
sweet jumpers, along with a selection of 
tips, layins and free throw's. “When we 
saw how open Duke was leaving the mid¬ 
dle. we junked our game plan and just 
tried to get it in to Jack." Hall said. 

Though the Blue Devils did not rec¬ 
ognize the need to adjust their defense 
soon enough, they were quick to appre¬ 
ciate a magnificent performance. “Jack 
Givens played the best game I have ever 
seen anyone play.” said Duke's junior 
Captain Jim Spanarkel. who was no 
slouch himself with 21 points. “I guess 
we played him on a night we shouldn't 
have played him.” 

Givens was so devastating, hitting 18 
of 27 shots, that only one other Wildcat 
could break into double figures. Appro¬ 
priately. that was another senior. Rick 
Robey, who shot eight for II. scored 20 
points and led the Kentucky rebounders 
with 11. It was Robey, the 6' 10"center- 
forward. who made the most spectacular 
play of the game. With 7:39 to go. Hall 
charged onto the court during a brief stop 
in play to chide Robey for some indis¬ 
cretion. Seconds later Robey responded 
by grabbing a missed shot and jamming 
it into the basket in one motion. 

The victory came 20 years after Ken¬ 
tucky’s fourth and most recent national 
championship and none too soon for Hall 
and his Fysical Five. Like the two na¬ 
tional champions before them. Mar¬ 
quette last year and Indiana in 1976. the 
Wildcat seniors made good on this trip, 
to the final four after failing as freshmen. 

Considering the manic fervor of Ken¬ 
tucky fans, the Wildcats might have been 
hanged from the nearest Arch had they 
come up short again. That is the kind of 
pressure Hall and his teams have lived 
with the last four seasons, even while 


winning 102 games. “We are expected 
to win.” Hall had said, “but I wouldn’t 
want to be at a school where people 
didn’t care.” 

At Kentucky they care a lot. and that 
intensity was reflected on the faces of 
the Wildcat players even before the 
game. During the introductions the 
young Duke starters—two freshmen, two 
sophomores and a junior—ran out smil¬ 
ing and hugging. The Kentucky players— 
three seniors, one junior and a sopho¬ 
more—were grim, gritting their teeth. 
Duke Coach Bill Foster literally skipped 
to shake Hall’s hand; Hall stalked. 

For all their easy, breezy spirit, the 
Blue Devils could never get the lead. Just 
as they had done in the semifinals. Spa¬ 
narkel. Mike Gminski and Gene Banks 
each scored 20 points or more, but that 
was not enough. "Kentucky," Foster 
summed it up. “is a great team.” 

The Wildcats showed it in the way 


they attacked Duke's zone and in the way 
they shut off the Blue Devils' transition 
game. The losers, who had pounded sev¬ 
eral previous tournament opponents with 
their fast break, got next to nothing from 
their running game against Kentucky. 
They made it close at the end. but they 
couldn’t make it all the way back. “Give 
us a lot of credit." said Foster. “We’ve 
had a lot of fun and accomplished more 
than most people thought we could." 

While Kentucky came to St. Louis 
seeking to fulfill its destiny. Duke. Notre 
Dame and Arkansas seemed thrilled 
merely to be part of the show. The pre¬ 
vailing opinion was that any one of the 
final four could win the tournament but 
only Kentucky could lose it. After all. 
the Wildcats had the highest ranking 
(No.l). the best record (28-2) and the 
most experience. They had won the most 
demanding regional, defeating three reg¬ 
ular-season conference champions. And. 
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lest anyone forget. Kentucky is Ken¬ 
tucky. the school that has won more 
games and played in more NCAA tour¬ 
naments than any other. 

In striking contrast. Duke had finished 
last in the Atlantic Coast Conference 
each of the previous four years before 
vaulting to second and winning the 
league tournament this season. “It’s 
about five thrills for me just to come to 
St. Louis and practice." said Foster. 

The coaches of the other teams. Dig¬ 
ger Phelps of No. 6 Notre Dame and 
Eddie Sutton of No. 5 Arkansas, felt pret¬ 
ty much the same way. At a Friday night 
meeting of team, tournament and tele¬ 
vision network representatives. Phelps 
looked over at Sutton and. grinning, said. 
“Isn't it great to be here?” Sutton agreed 
that it certainly was but. as it happened, 
neither was able to enjoy himself for very 
long. The next afternoon both their teams 
fell behind and came up short in come¬ 
back attempts, the Irish losing to Duke 
90-86. the Razorbacks to Kentucky 
64-59. 

The Blue Devils played brilliantly for 
36 minutes against the Irish, building a 
16-point lead, but they nearly threw the 
game away in the last four minutes, w hen 
turnovers, poor rebounding and Notre 
Dame’s torrid outside shooting cut the 
margin to two. Duke was saved by its 
free-throw accuracy, which is not sur¬ 
prising because it led the country with a 
78% average, and by Notre Dame Guard 
Duck Williams' miss of a 22-foot shot 
with 18 seconds left. Had his shot 
dropped, it would have tied the game. 

Although Duke didn't score any field 
goals after Banks’ three-point play with 
3:55 to go. the Blue Devils sank 10 
straight free throws down the stretch, and 
they made 32 of 37 overall. That was 
enough to hold off the Irish, who got 
scorching shooting from substitute For¬ 
ward Tracy Jackson and. before his miss. 
Williams. “It was a gallant comeback." 
said Phelps, “but when you are playing 
catchup you have to be near perfection.” 

When lime finally did run out (“I was 
about to call for a mechanic to check 
the clock." said Foster), the Blue Devils 
swarmed onto the court as if the nation¬ 
al championship had been won. For the 
exuberant freshman Banks, the game’s 
leading rebounder who also scored 22 
points—a number of them on spectacular 
rampages to the bucket—the victory 
seemed enough for this season. “We’re 
No. I for sure next year." he told his 


teammates in the shower. "Wait a min¬ 
ute." the older, wiser Spanarkcl. who had 
20 points, reminded him. "We're not 
done with this year yet." 

By comparison, the second semifinal 
was a match of graybeards. Kentucky and 
Arkansas are senior-dominated teams, a 
primary reason why they had the best 
records in the country over the last two 
years. Experience enabled them to per¬ 
fect their contrasting quick-vs.-strong 
styles, although neither played anywhere 
near perfection in a ragged game that was 
marked by excessive fouling and per¬ 
snickety refereeing. 

Sutton felt a closely officiated game 
would be to Arkansas' advantage, be¬ 
cause it might limit the effectiveness of 
Kentucky's big bruisers. Robey and Mike 
Phillips. Instead, the non-stop whistling 
hurt the Hogs. By the half, the Razor- 
backs' two biggest starters. 6' II" Steve 
Schall and 6' 7" Jim Counce. had four 
fouls each, and Kentucky was ahead to 
stay 32-30. 

With their superior depth, the Wild¬ 
cats were bound to win a war of attri¬ 
tion, and they did just that, as theic re¬ 
serves outscored the Razorbacks |9-3. 
with Lee getting 13 by himself. Among 
the starters on both teams, only Givens 
played to form, with 23 points and nine 
rebounds. 

Because of the fouls. Arkansas spent 
much of the game in a zone instead of 
the stingy man-to-man it plays so mas¬ 
terfully. It was not until the Razorbacks 
reverted to their favorite defense mid¬ 
way through the final period that they 
were able to exert pressure and take full 
advantage of their quickness. The Hogs 
cut a nine-point lead to one with 3:31 re¬ 
maining. That is as close as Arkansas got: 
on their one opportunity to pull ahead, 
the Razorbacks got the ball inside to Sid¬ 
ney Moncrief. a 60% shooter. This shot— 
like 21 others Moncrief and his Arkan¬ 
sas co-stars. Ron Brewer and Marvin 
Delph. put up—did not fall. 

When the game was over. Kentucky 
felt more relief than satisfaction. "One 
more, one more, one more." Robey re¬ 
peated in the dressing room. He was 
’counting down to the lone remaining ac¬ 
complishment of his collegiate career, the 
NCAA championship. As freshmen, he. 
Phillips. Givens and Lee were on a team 
that reached the national finals before 
losing to L’CLA. As sophomores they 
won the N IT. and as juniors they reached 
the East Regional finals. The game 


against Duke would be their last chance. 

The possibility that these Wildcats 
might blow their final opportunity was a 
specter that haunted Hall all season. 
Though Kentucky was ranked No. 1 for 
all but two weeks, the coach chastised 
and criticized his players constantly, even 
suggesting at one point they might be im¬ 
mortalized as the Folding Five. 

"We've fussed at each other a bit," he 
says, “but I had to create some contro¬ 
versy to offset all the extravagantly good 
things that were being said about our 
team—that it could win both the NBA 
and the NFL. I had to change the play¬ 
ers’ thinking so they wouldn't believe 
they already had it won." 

Now that the season and the hassling 
that went with it are over, the players 
are free to think whatever they want. 
Even Hall had to admit that. yes. he liked 
what he saw ; Monday night. end 



In Cats vs. Hogs, only Givens shone on of/ense. 


NO.1 FOR THE WIZARDESS 
OF WESTWOOD 


Billie Moore has picked up where John Wooden and his 10 titles left off. as 
her Bruins won the A/AW basketball championship by BRUCE NEWMAN 


S o many people were wandering 
around Los Angeles last week saying 
that this year's AIAW tournament would 
be the one at which women’s basketball 
finally “arrived” that you half expected a 
voice to come over the Pauley Pavilion 
P.A. system proclaiming. “Women’s bas¬ 
ketball ... now arriving from obscurity 
on track seven, upper concourse." And. 
in truth, last Saturday night it happened. 
In front of the largest crowd ever to see a 
women’s championship game, women’s 
basketball came whistling into the sta¬ 
tion. And when it had finally slowed 
down enough to see who was inside, there 
was UCLA in the driver’s seat. Seems as 
if we’ve been down this track before. 

The Bruins, who happened to be host¬ 
ing the tournament, scorched Maryland 
90-74 in the championship game on Sat¬ 
urday night before 9.351 spectators and 
NBC’s television cameras. They did it 
largely by riding along behind highballing 
5' 9" Forward Ann Meyers, a four-time 
All-America who is probably the best 
UCLA basketball player with a girl’s 
name since Gail Goodrich. 

Against Maryland. Meyers scored 20 
points, grabbed 10 rebounds, made eight 
steals and handed out nine assists. From 
his seat in the bleachers, her father would 
bellow, “Attaboy, Annie!” when she did 
something incredibly wonderful. Which 
was most of the time. “People ask me 
what it’s like to play in Annie’s shad¬ 
ow.” says UCLA Center Heidi Nestor. 
“Annie is such a completely unselfish 
player that she casts no shadow. She’s 
so good she doesn't need to.” 

Even Meyers was unable to steady 
UCLA’s rocky first half against the any- 
thing-but-slow-moving Terrapins. After 
rushing to a 26-13 lead in the first 10 min¬ 
utes, the Bruins turned over the ball four 
straight times, allowing Maryland to get 
back into the game with 12 unanswered 
points. “They were forcing us to play at 


their speed,” said UCLA Coach Billie 
Moore later. “Once we regained our 
composure on offense, we were able to 
keep them from getting the ball inside, 
and that seemed to take something out 
of them.” Maryland Forward Debbie 
Stewart, who came off the bench to score 
18 points, was more succinct. “It seemed 
like UCLA knew our offense belter than 
we did.” she said. “They were scrappier 
than we were. When a loose ball was on 
the floor, so was UCLA.” 

The two teams had met during the 
regular season, and Maryland had won 
at home 92-88. In fact, the Bruins lost 
three of five games on a midwinter trip 
East—their only defeats in 23 regular- 
season games—but Moore credits the 
tour with helping her squad realize what 
was possible for them this year. “The 
trip helped us get a better idea of what 
our strengths and weaknesses were,” the 
coach says. “It’s easy to get isolated 
out here on the West Coast and to 
start thinking that the basketball in an¬ 
other part of the country is much bet¬ 
ter than the kind we play.” 

The trip was a chancy undertaking for 
Moore, who is in her first season at 
UCLA. However, she had a 146-17 rec¬ 
ord in eight seasons at Cal State-Fuller- 
ton and had coached the U S. at the Mon¬ 
treal Olympics before replacing Ellen 
Mosher, who now coaches at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. “A lot of first-year 
coaches would have wanted to really do 
well on u trip like the one we took East,” 
says Nestor, ’’but Billie said she didn't 
care if we went 5-0 or 0-5 as long as we 
learned something. If she had placed a 
lot of emphasis on that trip, we prob¬ 
ably would have peaked before the tour¬ 
nament began instead of when we need¬ 
ed to.” 

Nestor is another of Moore’s success 
stories. The husky 6' I" blonde center 
(heights, but not weights, are listed in 


programs for women's games) frequently 
had differed with Mosher last season and 
had nearly decided to quit the team when 
Moore was hired. Under Moore. Nestor 
regained her confidence and was instru¬ 
mental in the Bruins’ two victories last 
week. She scored 22 points in UCLA’s 
85-77 semifinal win over Montclair 
(N.J.) State Thursday night, and Mary¬ 
land’s powerful 6' 3" freshman center, 
Kris Kirchner. connected on only seven 
of 21 shots over her in the championship 
game. 

In Maryland’s 90-85 victory over 
Wayland Baptist College in the other 


Ann Meyers ted UCLA to a 90- 74 win 
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semifinal game, the 19-year-old Kirchner 
had scored 30 points—20 of them in the 
second half—and had fouled out Way- 
land's awesomely gifted Jill Rankin. The 
most emotional of the Terrapins. Kirch¬ 
ner had been so annoyed with the cli¬ 
quishness she found on the squad when 
she arrived at College Park that she feud¬ 
ed with team leader Tara Heiss until late 
in the season, the two stars refusing even 
to talk to each other. Kirchner’s temper¬ 
amental approach to the game is to some 
extent a result of the teasing she took 
from boys her age on the neighborhood 
playgrounds in Scotch Plains. N.J.. when 


over Maryland in Ihe A!AW tide game. 



she was a gawky 5'9" 11-year-old. She 
has not forgotten that, and neither has 
she forgotten what it was like when she 
returned to the playgrounds a few years 
later. “I went back with my basketball 
and said to those same guys who had 
mocked me. ‘In your face!’ ” 

While Kirchner was rumbling around 
Pauley giving facials like no one ever got 
at Elizabeth Arden, the AIAW was qui¬ 
etly congratulating itself for having sold 
network TV rights for the finals to NBC. 
The fee was described only as being “con¬ 
siderably less than $25,000.” a paltry sum 
by the men’s standards but a beginning. 
The AIAW was obviously pleased—as it 
had every reason to be—to remind peo¬ 
ple that only three years ago the finals 
were played in the Madison College gym 
in Harrisonburg. Va, 

This was also the first year the AIAW 
had used the final-four format of the 
mens tournament. Previously its tourna¬ 
ment had been a grueling 16-team, four- 
day shootout, with the host school auto¬ 
matically invited to play along because, 
well, it was their ball, right? And finally, 
this was the first year that the big 
schools—with all their money—went 
head to head with the small colleges and 
won. 

The Maryland-UCLA final marked the 
first time that two traditional men’s col¬ 
lege basketball powers had made it to 
the championship game. Immaculata, a 
small (enrollment 500) Catholic school 
in Pennsylvania, had dominated the ear¬ 
ly years of the AIAW tournament, win¬ 
ning three consecutive titles and finish¬ 
ing second two times. When Immaculata 
finally was toppled, it was by Delta State 
of Cleveland, Miss, (enrollment 3.200). 
which went on to win the next three 
championships. But this year, for the first 
time, neither Immaculata nor Delta Slate 
made it to the finals, and when the AIAW 
splits into a Division I, II and III setup 
similar to the NCAA's for the 1979-’80 
season there is a good chance that one 
or both of those powerhouses will be¬ 
come second-class citizens in a sport they 
helped put on the map. 

Perhaps the best indication of how far 
women's basketball had come when it 
“arrived” at Pauley last week was that 
four years ago Wayland Baptist was the 
only school in the tournament that gave 
scholarships. This year Montclair State 
was the only school that did not. 



Senior Meyers leaves a title tor Coach Moore 


What Montclair was happy to offer, 
however, was 5' 10" Carol (The Blaze) 
Blazejowski. the most relentlessly excit¬ 
ing performer in the history of women's 
basketball. The Blaze averaged 38.5 
points this season before finishing her ca¬ 
reer with 40 points over Meyers' head in 
the Squaws' 85-77 loss to UCLA on 
Thursday and 41 more in a 90-88 over¬ 
time defeat of Wayland Baptist in the 
consolation game Saturday night. That 
brought her career total to 3,199 points, 
only 468 behind Pete Maravich's colle¬ 
giate record of 3,667. 

Whenever a UCLA team wins a na¬ 
tional championship strange things seem 
to happen. Any minute now. for exam¬ 
ple, we can expect to hear that Anita Or¬ 
tega. the Bruins' catalytic guard who 
scored 23 points in the final, has changed 
her name to Oregano Abdul-Jamal, or 
that the bloodthirsty UCLA alumni as¬ 
sociation has driven Gary Cunningham, 
the Bruins' men's coach, whose team had 
a 25-3 record in his first season, to coach 
the Alabama Vocational & Disc Jockey 
Training Institute, and that Billie Moore 
had been installed as the Wizardess of 
Westwood. 

Meanwhile. Ann Meyers is still out 
there somewhere, signing autographs for 
dozens of little girls who want to grow 
up someday to be just like her. Yeah, 
maybe women’s basketball has arrived at 
that, even if they won’t reveal how much 
the women weigh. end 
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THE SPARK IS MISSING 

Oh, Sparky Lyle's in the Yankees' camp, but baseball is an afterthought because 
he thinks he's being crowded out of the bullpen by JOHN PAPANEK 


I n Fort Lauderdale last week. Sparky 
Lyle of the world champion New York 
Yankees was getting ready for the base¬ 
ball season in typical fashion. For Lyle, 
that meant an early-morning workout— 
consisting of a little throwing, a couple 
of lethargic wind sprints and a friendly 
pepper game—on a day when most of 
his teammates would have to endure a 
six-hour bus trip to Vero Beach and back 
for an exhibition game with the Dodg¬ 
ers. Returning to his locker after decid¬ 
ing that he had done enough work for 
one day. Lyle found a note that read. 
"You’re pitching Saturday." 

Lyle took a pen and on the note scrib¬ 
bled. "Maybe I will." Then he stepped 
into a pair of jeans, pulled on a yellow 
T shirt that clearly outlined his sizable 


paunch, donned a Panama hat that shad¬ 
ed his droopy mustache, grinned a grin 
and headed for "the only place besides 
the ball park where I feel comfortable.” 

At his hotel bar. Lyle was halfway 
through a cheeseburger and his first vod¬ 
ka and soda of the day when the tele¬ 
phone rang. "Do we still have an open¬ 
ing for a dishwasher?" the bartender 
asked the cashier. 

"Yep.” 

“You have?" said Lyle, putting down 
the burger. He stood up and pointed a fin¬ 
ger toward heaven. “O.K.. George." he 
yelled. “You better come across now. 
You hear me. George?” 

Welcome back to the Yankees, Amer¬ 
ica. In case anyone needs a reintroduc¬ 
tion, Lyle, at 34, was the American 


League’s best pitcher last season. Not just 
the best relief pitcher, which he certain¬ 
ly was, but the best pitcher, period. 
Relying on a single pitch—his dreaded 
slider—the lefthander, who was sum¬ 
moned only in the tightest spots, had a 
13-5 record, 26 saves and an ERA of 
2.17. He also became the first relief pitch¬ 
er in the American League to win the 
Cy Young Award. 

All season long. Lyle worked like a 
pack mule, and he loved it. On six oc¬ 
casions he appeared in three or more con¬ 
secutive games, and in June he had five 
saves in five straight appearances. In the 
stretch during late August and early Sep¬ 
tember. when the Yankees climbed past 
Boston and into first place in the East. 
Lyle had four wins and seven saves in 
13 appearances. In all, he pitched in 72 
games and finished 60 of them, each a 
Yankee record, and extended his major 
league record for relief appearances to 
621. He has not made a single start in 
his 11 seasons in the major leagues. On 
the basis of his 2,44 career ERA. one 
could argue that Sparky Lyle is baseball’s 
alltime best pure relief specialist. 

But what was all that fuss about his 
late arrival for spring training? And why 
is he loafing a bit and begging off bus 
trips and hanging out in the hotel bar 
and scribbling wise-guy notes? Why do 
some of his close friends on the club ex¬ 
pect him to walk out on the Yankees any 
day? Why is he threatening to become a 
dishwasher if "George" does not come 
across? And why is he sulking like an 
only child who suddenly finds a new baby 
in the house? 

Why? Because that is just what has 
happened. Except it is not just one baby, 
but twins, with whom Lyle must share 
his bullpen. It seems that George Stein- 
brenner. the team's imperious owner, 
reasoned that the only thing better than 
having one Sparky Lyle would be hav¬ 
ing two Sparky Lyles, or better yet. three. 
But he forgot to consult Sparky before 
tossing several more of his millions—al¬ 
most four of them—to land a pair of 
right-handed, free-agent relievers: Rich 
Gossage and Rawly Eastwick. 

As a result. Lyle told Steinbrenner that 
he does not want to be a Yankee any¬ 
more. for reasons that have something 
to do with just how thin one can slice ba¬ 
loney. With Lyle. Gossage and Eastwick, 
the Yankees have a bullpen of stupen¬ 
dous proportions, and how, Lyle won¬ 
ders. can Manager Billy Martin find a 
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way to keep everybody busy, and there¬ 
fore happy? 

Gossage, 26. is a strapping power 
pitcher, a 6' 3" 210-pounder whose fast¬ 
ball has been clocked at 99 mph. He was 
the American League Fireman of the 
Year in 1975 with the White Sox. and 
for Pittsburgh last season he had statis¬ 
tics much like Lyle’s: 11-9. 26 saves and 
a 1.62 ERA in 72 appearances. He also 
had (51 strikeouts in 133 innings. East- 
wick, 27. was a Fireman of the Year. too. 
in 1976 with the Reds, and last season 
he pitched in 64 games for Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. 

And there's the ruh. Simple arithmetic- 
shows that the three Yankee bullpen aces 
appeared in a total of 208 games last sea¬ 
son. and veteran Dick Tidrow’s 42 stints 
push the number to 250. At the same 
lime. Yankee starters pitched a total of 
52 complete games, third in the league. 

After Lyle won the Cy Young Award. 
Steinbrenner tacked a S35.000 bonus 
onto his $ 140.000 salary and extended his 
contract a year, through 1980. The next 
Lyle knew, the Yankees had signed Gos¬ 
sage for $2.75 million. “I knew anyone in 
his right mind would go out and get that 
man.” he says. “Right then. I didn’t feel 
that my job was taken away. But I felt I'd 
be slowly edged out.” When Eastwick 
signed for $1.1 million 19 days later. Lyle 
felt the earth sliding. 

“I had been so happy.” says Lyle, “be¬ 
cause 1 figured Steinbrenner appreciated 
what I did for the club. Then, when he 
got Gossage and Eastwick I was so damn 
down because I felt like he sort of set 
me up for that, with the money he gave 
me. He never said anything to reassure 
me. Never called. Never wrote.” 

In January. Lyle announced that he 
wanted to be traded. "Everyone knows I 
have to pitch a lot to be effective.” he 
said. "I can't sit around for four or five 
days without working. That will be the 
ruination of the whole season, and I don't 
want to waste any of the four or five years 
I have left." 

The Yankees kept mum about Lyle’s 
complaint until camp opened, and when 
Lyle did not report with the rest of the 
battery men on Feb. 20. Martin and 
Steinbrenner launched their counterof¬ 
fensive. blasting Lyle for his “immatur¬ 
ity.” “He’s a Cy Young Award winner." 
said Martin. “He should set an example." 

Out on the field, the other pitchers 
were amused by all the fuss. "Sparky’s 
never been here on time.” said Catfish 


Hunter. “1 don't think anyone looked for 
him to be here on lime, at least not the 
players." Said Steinbrenner. “If Lyle isn't 
mature enough to understand that he has 
a contractual and moral obligation to the 
Yankees, we certainly are not going to 
waste one minute of our time attempt¬ 
ing to find out where he is." 

With Holmesian brilliance. General 
Manager Cedric Tallis deduced that Lyle 
was home in New Jersey and called him 
there. Lyle said he would arrive on Feb. 
24. His secret plan was to be driven to 
the practice field in a hearse and deliv¬ 
ered to the mound in a coffin carried by 
four pallbearers. But when Lyle stepped 
off the plane at the Fort Lauderdale air¬ 
port. Steinbrenner had one-upped him. 
There to greet Lyle were a 100-piece 
band playing Pomp and Circumstance. 
28 pompon girls, nine majorettes and a 
banner that read welcome sparky 
lyle—finally. "Imagine if I had been 
a whole week late.” Lyle said to his wife. 

Once in camp. Lyle insisted he was se¬ 
rious about wanting to be traded. “It isn't 
the money." he said. “1 don't give a damn 
about the money. I just want to be some¬ 
where where I can pitch." Despite his 
“It isn't the money" disclaimers, though. 
Lyle has repeatedly indicated that a new 
long-term contract would make him one 
happy Yankee. Steinbrenner listened to 
Lyle's plea for all of 10 minutes. A few 
days later came a report that the Yan¬ 


kees could gel no better offer than the 
proposal they got from Texas: Outfielder 
Claudell Washington and Pilcher Paul 
Lindblad for Lyle and First Baseman 
Chris Chambliss. 

“What's the market for Lyle at age 
34?" Steinbrenner said. "I'm not going 
to sacrifice anything just to trade him." 

The fact is. Steinbrenner has no in¬ 
tention of trading Lyle. After all. Lyle is 
asked, if you were the owner and had 
enough money, who would you want in 
your bullpen? 

"Me." he says. 

Anybody else? 

“Yeah. Gossage ... and ... probably 
Eastwick." 

So how would things be different than 
they are now ? 

"I would understand what I'm doing 
to myself mentally." 

But even Lyle realizes that the great¬ 
est burden will fall upon Martin. If the 
1978 Yankee bullpen does not turn out 
to be the greatest in baseball history, 
surely the reason will be that Martin mis¬ 
managed his relievers. "Gossage and 
Sparky will both get plenty of work," 
blurts Marlin whenever the question aris¬ 
es. And Eastwick? 

"Ask Steinbrenner. Steinbrenner got 
Eastwick on his own." 

Would Martin rather not have East¬ 
wick? "You don't never have enough 
pitching.” eno 



Both Eastwick ($220,000 a year) and Gossage ($460,000) make more than Lyle ($140,000) 
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BALD IS BEAUTIFUL 
IF YOU’RE A VOLUNTEER 

Tennessee ended USC's win streak in the NCAA swimming championships, 
and. amazingly, none of the Vo/s caught a cold by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


T ennessee Coach Ray Bussard urges 
his swimmers lo shave their heads 
before big meets because he's convinced 
it helps them go faster. But a fellow shorn 
that way can get chilly, so Bussard also 
has his boys wear coonskin caps when¬ 
ever possible. The arrangement worked 
out nicely last weekend at the NCAA 
championships in the Belmont Plaza 
Olympic Pool in Long Beach. Calif. The 


Tennessee swimmers, most of them bald 
as eggs, won the national championship, 
breaking Southern Cal's four-year lock 
on the team title. And not a single Vol 
caught cold. 

In winning the first NCAA swim ti¬ 
tle for a Southeastern Conference team. 
Tennessee made a shambles of what was 
supposed to be a wide-open battle. 
Although Olympians John Naber. Joe 


Bottom and Rod Strachan. who led 
Southern Cal to its four straight first- 
place finishes, had graduated. USC hoped 
to win No. 5 without them. Instead, the 
Trojans suffered the slows in the water 
and coaching foul-ups on land to come 
in a distant fifth, the worst finish for 
Coach Peter Daland in 19 years. Said Da- 
land. “Everything that could go wrong 
did go w rong.” 

With USC surprisingly out of it. swim 
powers like California. UCLA and Au¬ 
burn found themselves in a hot race for 
the runner-up spot behind Tennessee. 
They also consoled themselves with some 
outstanding individual performances. 
Auburn sophomore Scott Spann won two 
events, as did sophomore Greg Jagen- 
burg of host Long Beach State, but the 
star of the three-day meet was Brian 
Goodell, winner of two gold medals at 
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the 1976 Olympics. Now an 18-year-old 
UCLA freshman, Goode]I took the 500- 
yard freestyle and the 400 individual 
medley before slashing to victory Satur¬ 
day night in the 1.650-yard free in 
14:55.53, nearly two seconds under Ca¬ 
sey Converse's American record. It was 
the meet's only individual American rec¬ 
ord. and Goodell joined Mark Spitz and 
Naber as the only freshmen to win three 
NCAA events. 

But the meet otherwise belonged to 
the Vols. The Tennessee team was lov¬ 
ingly put together by Bussard, a folksy 
sort who earns his living not at any swim¬ 
ming pool but at what he calls "the ol' 
water hole.” The flamboyant Bussard 
took over Tennessee's moribund swim 
program in 1968 and quickly proved to 
be an able technician and conditioner. 
He built a powerhouse that has now won 
seven straight SEC titles and placed 
fourth or better in the last six NCAAs. 
Still, he admitted last week. “It's getting 
a little frustrating down at the ol' water 
hole. We’d like to get on top." 

Bussard's patience was rewarded at 
Long Beach. The Vols scored in 15 of 
the 16 swimming events and were espe¬ 
cially awesome in the sprints. The best 
of Tennessee’s many sprinters was 6'4" 
sophomore Andy Coan, one of the few 
Vols who did not shave his head. Instead. 
Coan swam with his locks tucked under 
an orange bathing cap, insisting all the 
while he was not defying Bussard. 
"Coach Bussard does get kind of per¬ 
suasive on the subject.” he acknowl¬ 
edged. “He’ll come up and say, ‘Hey, 
Andy boy. if you shave your head, think 
how fast you’ll go.’ But he doesn’t force 
you to do it. And I'm confident 1 can 
swim well without shaving.” 

Coan and his fellow Tennessee sprint¬ 
ers made their first big splash during the 
50-yard freestyle on the meet's opening 
night. There are six qualifiers in every 
NCAA final and Coan won this one in 
20.29. just ahead of California’s Jim Fair- 
bank (20.32). In lightning succession 
came Vols John Newton (20.41). Bob 
Sells (20.44) and Tom White (20.55). And 
Vol John Ebuna, swimming in the ear¬ 
lier consolation heat, took eighth. Ten¬ 
nessee's stunning 1-3-4-5-8 blitz yielded 
54 points, the most ever scored by a team 
in a single NCAA event. At the end of 
the first night the Vols enjoyed a 92-68 
lead over California, their closest rival. 

Tennessee continued to roll up the 


Shorn for speed, except for Andy Coan in the orange cap. the Vols (foreground) dominated the 50 free. 


points the next day, the most gratifying 
coming in a 2-4 finish in the 100-yard but¬ 
terfly by Tim Boyd, a freshman from sub¬ 
urban Knoxville, and junior Matt Vogel, 
a gold medalist at Montreal who was at 
last showing signs of recovering from a 
severe post-Olympic slump. On the third 
day the Vols were even stronger. Join¬ 
ing Spann and Jagcnburg as a double 
winner. Coan took the 100 free in 44.10. 
leading Newton, Sells. Ebuna and White 
in a 1-3-6-7-12 finish. Another 45 points. 
Then sophomore Marc Foreman picked 
up a second in the 200 backstroke to go 
with an earlier second and third. Next. 
Gary Faykcs was a surprisingly strong 
second in the 200 breaststroke. And af¬ 
ter that, diver Brent Fichter, who was in 
13th place following the preliminaries, 
got hot and came in fifth in the three- 


meter event. And so it went. The meet 
ended on a high note for Tennessee’s 
sprinters, with Sells. Coan, Ebuna and 
Newton winning the 400 freestyle relay 
in a torrid 2:55.66. 

Tennessee wound up with 307 points 
and a shockingly wide margin over SEC 
rival Auburn, which won the battle for 
second with 185. Then came three Pac- 
8 schools—California (179), UCLA (165) 
and USC (143). 

The Trojans had reason to expect hap¬ 
pier results in the Belmont pool. The only 
previous NCAA meet held there was in 
1974 when Naber. Bottom and Strachan 
led the Trojans to a stormy 339-338 up¬ 
set of Indiana, which was going for its 
seventh straight NCAA title. The Tro¬ 
jans took the next three NCAA cham¬ 
pionships by widening margins, Naber 
continued 
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NCAA SWIM continued 




a third in two other events, but that was 
about it for USC. FindorfTs best finish 
was a fifth in the 100 free, and he ex¬ 
perienced exquisite frustration in the 50 
free, an event in which he had been a pre¬ 
meet favorite. Swimming sluggishly in a 
morning heat, Findorff clocked a 20.66, 
which was only good enough for the con¬ 
solation finals. There he reeled off a 
19.94, which would have beaten Coan 
and the other Tennesseans in the cham¬ 
pionship finals. There were other mis¬ 
haps for USC, including two false starts 
that disqualified freshman Cress Temple¬ 
ton in the 100 backstroke. Daland con¬ 
tributed to his team's downfall by ne¬ 
glecting to properly enter his five 
qualifiers in the 1.650. with the result that 
none was allowed to swim the event. 

For Daland, that t^as the low point of 
the meet. "I don’t think I’ve ever had to 
do anything more difficult than tell those 
boys they weren’t swimming,” he said. 
“That was the only event one of them. 
George Nagy, was going to swim. I said. 
‘George, you’re not going to swim the 
1,650 and you’re looking at the reason 
why.’ Can you imagine how 1 tell?” 

Another big-name school that skidded 
was Indiana. During the season the Hoo- 
siers extended their string of consecutive 
dual-meet victories and Big Ten cham¬ 
pionships to 137 and 18. respectively, but 
their weak schedule made them a mys¬ 
tery team. The mystery was cleared up 
when Indiana placed ninth at Long 
Beach, the worst finish for a Doc Coun- 
silman team in 20 years. Alabama. 
NCAA runner-up last season and dual- 
meet conqueror of Tennessee, slipped to 
seventh. On the other hand, there were 
the second- and third-place finishes of 
fast-rising Auburn and California, nei¬ 
ther of which scored a point in the 
NCAA meet five years ago. Auburn, 
though, may be on a roller coaster. Its 
coach. Eddie Reese, has been wooed to 
Texas and there were rumors around the 
Belmont pool that several of his stars may 
go with him—including Spann, whose 
wins in Long Beach came in the 100 
breaststroke and 200 individual medley. 

While everybody else in college swim¬ 
ming seemed to be moving around—up 
in the standings, down in the standings, 
to Texas—Brian Goodell remained Bri¬ 
an Goodell. In Montreal. Goodell out- 
swam Tim Shaw to win the 400-meter 
freestyle and beat Bobby Hackett for the 
gold in the 1,500. At the NCAAs Good¬ 
ell met both silver medalists—with iden- 
continucd 


Bussard finally had something to shout about, while Daland could only remember the problems 


finishing his career with a record 10 in¬ 
dividual tides. Bottom won five cham¬ 
pionships and Strachan two. 

Not only did these three graduate, but 
USC also lost sophomore Steve Picked, 
a versatile Canadian who took two thirds 
and a fourth at the 1977 NCAAs. Me 
hurt a shoulder in September playing wa¬ 
ter polo, underwent surgery and was lost 
for the season. The Trojans still had 
Bruce Furniss, a Montreal gold medalist, 
and seasoned sprinter Scott Findorff. but 
that talented pair could not stave off a 
60-53 dual-meet defeat last month to 
UCLA. It was USC’s first dual-meet loss 
since 1973 and its first at home in 22 
years. The burden of defeat weighed 
heavily on Findorff. a senior and the 


team's captain. "After UCLA beat us, I 
thought 1 should tell the guys something,” 
he said. “But not having lost before, I 
didn’t know what to say.” 

Even with the loss to UCLA, the Tro¬ 
jans fell they had a shot at winning the 
national title again. They knew what a 
topsy-turvy collegiate season it had been. 
UCLA got its comeuppance in a dual- 
meet loss to Tennessee. The Vols lost to 
Alabama (SI, Feb. 13). 'Bama lost to Au¬ 
burn. and so it went all season. Although 
Tennessee’s prowess in the sprints made 
it the favorite, Trojan fans packed the 
stands, waving gold-and-maroon pom¬ 
pons and cheering on Daland’s crew. 

Furniss won the 200 free for the sec¬ 
ond straight year and had a second and 


The Vols were blazing hot. but to make sure they stayed that way they wore their coonskin caps 
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"Now I can push a button 
and tape anything on TV. And 
watch it anytime I want:’ 


"Now I can watch one 
show while I tape another." 


"Now I can tape shows 
when I’m not even home!’ 


"Now I can build a library 
of the best on TV and 
see it again and again" 


Now you 
can make the 
TVschedulefit 
your schedule. 


Introducing the Zenith 
Video Cassette Recorder. 


TgMiTH 


The quality goes in before the name goes on; 


Available as TV-Recorder Console or as separate Recorder for use with any TV 

TOP : Model SJR9500P. Combination Chromacolor II 25"diagonal Mediterranean style console and built-in 
Cabinet of simulated wood and genuine Pecan veneers plus select hardwood solids. 

BOTTOM Model JR9000W Video Cassette Recorder with cabinet of simulated wood in rich 



i American Walnut grain I 
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THINK OF rr AS 
AN UP-SIZE SIATION 
WAGON FROM 
AMERICA’S NO.1 SELLER 
OF VAN-WAGONS. 

We've been the industry leader 
in domestic wagon* sales for 
many years running. Here's to 
the years ahead. 

1 ALL-NEW SEATS. 

^•The bucket seats are more 

t comfortable, more 
colorful. And now 
^ you can order 

them in fun-to- 
touch fabrics. 
Mounted on 
wF curved tracks, 
r the new seats allow 
a higher position for 
the shorter driver and more 
headroom for the taller driver. 
And you can order bench seating 
for u|j to 15 people. 


2 EXCLUSIVE TRAVEL SEATING PACKAGE. 

• This new factory-installed option on B200 and B300 Royal 
Sportsman lets you easily convert from two three-passenger bench 
seats to a dinette set to a double bed. It makes your Sportsman 
into a home away from home. 


3 ALL-NEW 
• INSTRUMENT PHNEL. 

Sedan-type luxury combined 
with servicing convenience. The 
combined starter and ignition 
switch is now on the locking 
steering column. 


MANEUVERABILITY. 


"•Our turning circle, tighter 
than Ford’s or Chevy's, 
gives you greater 
maneuverability to i 
get your wagon 
where you want it. 


*vy's, 

O 








SPORTSMAN WAGON FOR 1978. 

MANEUVERABLE WAGON YOU CAN BUY. 


5 . 


LOTS MORE VISIBILITY. 

P# We’ve put more glass area 
in the side windows behind the 
front doors. And rear quarter 
windows in the Maxiwagon 
wrap right around the corners to 
make backing up a snap. 



MORE ROOMINESS. 

• Maxiwagon has eight inches 
more loadspace length this 
year. Room for more cargo and 
more fun. 

8 NEWANTITHEFT 
• MEASURES. 

The steering column now locks 
when you shut off the ignition. 
And the door vent windows have 
new latches that click shut for 
extra security. 


equipment, and how it is driven. 
California mileage is lower. 


10 . 


NEW OPTIONS. 


"•Trailer-towing 
packages for up to 
7000 pounds gross 
trailer weight. Six 
different kinds of 
radios including 
two units with 
40-channel CB. Sk 
Lite sun roofs, air 
conditioning, and more 



6 MORE ROOM. 

• MORE QUIET. 

We've made the engine cover 
smaller to make the people 
compartment bigger and increase 
the footroom. We’ve put in more 
sound insulation on Custom 
and Royal models and made 
suspension improvements to 
make the ride quieter. 


9 23MPGHWY/ 

• 17MPG CITY. 

EPA estimates for Dodge 
Sportsman B100 wagon, with 
standard 2‘25-cubic-inch 
six-cylinder engine and manual 
transmission. Pretty good for 
a wagon that does this much 
work. Your mileage may vary 
according to vehicle condition, 


Put our new features together 
with Dodge dependability and 
value, and you'll see why we 
intend to keep on selling more 
vans and wagons than anyone. 
Buy or lease one or a fleet... at 
your Dodge Dealer’s. 


Dodge 



IN VANS 
AND WAGONS 
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on Maxwell Report. 197';. 

Lights; B mg. "tat". 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 


ARE YOU SMOKING 
THE WRONG LONG? 


L&M LONG LIGHTS, LOWER IN “TAR” 
THAN ALL LEADING LONGS: 


TAR 

Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 


TAR 

Silva Thins 100s 17 
Virginia Slims 16 
Merit 100s 12 
Vantage Longs 11 


L&M Long Lights 8 

Winston Longs 19 
Benson & Hedges lOCs 17 
Marlboro lOCs 17 


Kent Golden Lights 100s 10 
Tareyton 100s 16 
Viceroy Super Longs 18 




cigarettes 


long 


L| ghts 


L&M Long Lights. Extra length without 
extra “tar”And the taste of 
100% virgin tobacco. 

Our L& M Long Lights yield only 8mg. “tar”, less than 
all leading longs. Yet you get a big taste advantage. 

Because L&M Long Lights are the only longs 
made with 100% virgin all-leaf tobacco. Then we 
go one step further, we “filet” the tobacco by 
removing the main stems. Leaving us with only 
the most flavorful part of the leaf. Then to 
deliver full “filet” flavor from the first puff to 
last, we top off our 100% virgin tobacco “filets" 
with our unique Flavor Tube Filter."So enjoy the 
“extras" in L&M Long Lights...extra length 
and extra taste. 

REALLY REALTASTE. ONLY 8MG.“TAR: 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

















NCAA SWIM continued 

tical results. Shaw, a Long Beach State 
junior, had won the 500-yard free the 
last two years, but Goodell beat him in 
4:18.05. Hackett, a Harvard freshman, 
fell in the 1,650. Goodell let Hackett 
play rabbit for a while—he did the same 
thing at Montreal—and then pulled 
ahead for keeps at the 450 mark, win¬ 
ning by three body lengths to break Con¬ 
verse's American record. Converse, an 
Alabama sophomore, was also in the race 
but was badly beaten. 

Goodell’s record swim came in a pool 
that had a lot of people grumbling. Bel¬ 
mont is a 50-meter pool, and a bulkhead 
was placed across it to create an NCAA- 
distancc 25-yard course. It was done in 
such a way. however, that the depth was 
only 3 l A to 4'/i feet. And as everybody in 
the sport knows all too well, shallow wa¬ 
ter causes turbulence that can slow swim¬ 
mers down. “It was awfully choppy when 
I was going one way and guys were com¬ 
ing the other,” Goodell said after the 
1,650. “I also swallowed a little water.” 

Goodell wasn’t the only one who did 
a nice job of coping. Preparing his Ten¬ 
nessee swimmers for the NCAAs, Bus- 
sard stressed that the best way to avoid 
being swamped by heavy waves is to ride 
high in the water, keeping the head up 
during breathing. Bussard constantly re¬ 
minded his swimmers about this during 
the meet. Pacing the deck, hat brim up¬ 
turned in the fashion of comedian Frank 
Fontaine, he barked out his orders: 
“C’mon. boy. head up! Keep that head 
up\" And the head in question—wheth¬ 
er, bald or in orange bathing cap—would 
be up. 

The canny Bussard has made a spe¬ 
cialty of taking little-known swimmers 
and turning them into well-known swim¬ 
mers. The arrival in Knoxville of Andy 
Coan posed a different sort of challenge. 
Coan already was a star, having broken 
the world record and won a world cham¬ 
pionship in the 100-meter freestyle while 
still in high school in Fort Lauderdale. 
But he was inconsistent as a swimmer, 
and his life became further complicated 
when poor high school grades made him 
ineligible his first year at Tennessee. This 
was a critical year for Coan and he knew 
it. “I’ve got to show I’m still around,” he 
said. “I’ve got to get back on top.” 

While Coan was trying to get back on 
top, his team was attempting to get there 
for the first time. When both things hap¬ 
pened last week at the ol’ water hole, it 
was no coincidence. end 
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World’s Largest Lodging Chain 

Why? Best Western has over 1850 attractive, well- 
furnished and dependably clean motels, hotels and 
resorts conveniently located in more than 1200 cities. 
Each one looks refreshingly different, yet all offer the 
same personal and efficient service. Every Best 
Western is regularly inspected to assure that it meets 
Best Western's high standards of cleanliness, quality, 
comfort and value. 

Wherever you travel, get your money's worth at Best 
Western. And stop at any Best Western for a free copy 
of our 1978 Road Atlas & Travel Guide. 

528-1234 

Call toll-f- e for reservations 
... see uur travel agent or 
consu 1 le yellow pages. 

In Ar. na (800) 352-1222 
Phoenix 279-7600 


United States. Cana' i. Mexico. Caribbean, Guatemala, Great Britain, 
New Zealand. Australia. Southern Africa 




Best 

Western 
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A WEIGHTY MATTER OF 
SPAGHETTI AND TENNIS BALLS 


Antipasta and propasta factions have 
been clashing about the legitimacy of 
the notorious spaghetti racket. This 
July, the ITF makes its historic ruling 

by J. D. REED 



By using his noodle, Werner Fischer of Munich 
invented the modern version of the racket. 


T ake heart. Rube Goldberg fans. In 
this age of computer-perfect technol¬ 
ogy. which can land a man on the moon 
and produce the Dallas Cowboys, there 
is a truly mad little invention that is cur¬ 
rently a cause eelebre in the high-pow¬ 
ered. big-money world of tournament 
tennis and it threatens to produce some 
stunning changes in the sport. 

In fact, you can make one yourself. 
All you need is nylon Venetian blind 
cord, surgical plastic tubing, adhesive 
tape, fishing line and masking tape and. 
voilii. you’ve got the double-strung or 
spaghetti tennis racket, so-called because 
some of its components look like strands 
of spaghetti. 

In its 65 years of existence the Inter¬ 
national Tennis Federation has never 
specified what constitutes a tennis rack¬ 
et. Bobby Riggs in his heyday often 
clowned around hitting the ball with a 
broom, and, as far as the ITF is con¬ 
cerned. that would be a perfectly legal 
racket at the U.S. Open or Wimbledon. 
“I can hit the ball with my apple-juice 
bottle if I want to." said U.S. Tennis As¬ 
sociation President W. E. (Slew) Hester 
a few months ago. 

However, the spaghetti racket produc¬ 
es such a variety of unsettling effects on 
a tennis ball and on opponents that the 
ITF temporarily banned it last Oct. 3 so 
it could study the racket in detail. The 
prohibition was the first such in all the 
years of the play-and-let-play philosophy 
of the ITF. and it calls into question the 
technology of racket design as well as 
the philosophy of the game of tennis. 
Pressured by the West German Tennis 
Federation and several other European 
men her federations, the ITF's manage¬ 


ment committee appointed a group con¬ 
sisting of Patricio Rodrigues, an Asso¬ 
ciation of Tennis Professionals tourna¬ 
ment official: Giles de Kernadcc, head 
of the French association's technical 
committee: and the USTA's Carlton An¬ 
derson. among others, to assess the spa¬ 
ghetti racket. The ITF also invited man¬ 
ufacturers and inventors to submit all 
new racket designs so it could test their 
effects on “... the rules and also the spirit 
and loyalty of the game." 

After witnessing a demonstration of 
the spaghetti racket in a match between 
two touring pros in Barcelona, the com¬ 
mittee decided to continue the ban until 
July I. when it intends to present its rec¬ 
ommendations at the ITF’s annual meet¬ 
ing in Paris. 

Stan Malless, an Indianapolis busi¬ 
nessman. former USTA president and 
member of the ITF management com¬ 
mittee, says. "The committee so far has 
read in detail a 30-page report on the ef¬ 
fects of the spaghetti racket, done by a 
German technical university at the re¬ 
quest of the German Federation, which 
says, and we agree somewhat, that the 
racket limits the game as we now know 
it to a long-rally base-line situation, 
which changes the character, if not the 
spirit, of tennis. 

"The next stage, between now and 
July, will be a series of tests using stop-ac¬ 
tion photography to assess the effects of 
the racket on the ball from contact 
through flight. Then we’ll put it all 
together." 

Despite the ban. which covers satel¬ 
lite tournaments as well as Davis Cup 
and Grand Prix events. American tennis 
buffs will be able to buy the first com- 
continucd 
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SPAGHETTI RACKET , mtinued 


mercially available spagheiii rackets from 
a German manufacturer, Werner Fisch¬ 
er, or be able to use their own metal 
frames with Fischer’s special gut and 
hodgepodge of materials to create a dou¬ 
ble-strung effect. The rackets will be 
available at selected pro shops around 
the country this spring. Retailing in the 
$100 range, the racket will delight some 
hackers and enrage many of their puz¬ 
zled and unsuspecting opponents. 

“I'm surprised that it didn't hap¬ 
pen sooner, given the fast-advanc¬ 
ing technology of the manufactur¬ 
ers." says Anderson, who is head 
of the LiSTA’s Equipment Com¬ 
mittee. “Until the early ’60s a ten¬ 
nis racket was pretty much a ten¬ 
nis racket. There was no need to 
impose rules and specifications, 
because there were no wild ad¬ 
vances. Hut then came metal, and 
we were silent: then the Prince and 
graphite and composition rackets, 
and we were silent. With the spa- 
ghetti racket. «e faced a situation 
in which the very nature of tennis 
was being challenged. The double- 
strung racket is just the tip of the 
iceberg in terms of new rules for 
the game." 

Before it was banned, the spa¬ 
ghetti racket gained notoriety in 
Europe when Georges Govcn of 
France and Erwin Mailer of Ger¬ 
many. rather humdrum touring 
pros, began upsetting favorites. 

Then, in the U.S. Open at Forest 
Hills. 22-year-old Mike Fishbach. 
a U.S. pro ranked 200th by the As¬ 
sociation of Tennis Professionals, 
used the racket to upset Billy Martin in 
the first round and followed that by beat¬ 
ing the 1971 Open champ, Stan Smith, 
in two sets. The effects of the racket— 
mainly a greatly accelerated Guillermo 
Vilas or Bjorn Borg-style top spin—were 
summed up by John Feavcr. who final¬ 
ly beat Fishbach using a conventional 
racket. Said an exhausted Feaver. “You 
don’t know what’s going on with the 
bloody thing. You can’t hear the ball 
conic off the face. It looks like an egg 
in flight. When it bounces, it can jump 
a yard this way or that, and up or down." 
Fishbach’s good fortune with the spa¬ 
ghetti racket enabled him to climb to 
94th in the ATP rankings, making it pos¬ 


sible for him. like Borg and Jimmy Con¬ 
nors. to enter any tournament he wished 
without qualifying. 

Two weeks after the U.S. Open ended 
last September. Govcn. using Fischer's 
model of the spaghetti racket, whipped 
Hie Nastase in the first round of a Paris 
tournament. Said an irked Nastase, 
“That’s the first time I played against one 
of those things. And also the last. In the 


future I will refuse to play. I was run¬ 
ning the whole time." 

The next week at Aix-en-Provence. 
Nasty demonically showed up with a 
spaghetti racket for a final-round match 
with Vilas. Down two sets. Vilas with¬ 
drew. As he walked dejectedly from the 
court, he muttered. "... Nastase. Plus 
that racket ... that's too much!” The 
defeat ended Vilas' 50-match winning 
streak. The next week Vilas was forced 
to miss a Madrid tournament with a 
wrist ailment; he claimed he injured 
it trying to return Nastase’s unpredicta¬ 
ble shots. Soon, to the relief of the 
top pros, the ITF imposed its ban on 
the racket. 


The double-strung racket actually has 
a long history. Tennis historian George 
Alexander dug up a patent file on such a 
racket dating from 1881. when one Alex 
Hodgkinson of Manchester. England sub¬ 
mitted the bright idea. 

In the 1920s double-strung rackets had 
a short vogue in helping to prevent 
“woodsies" or rim shots and mis-hits. 
with the strings—unlike those on the cur¬ 
rent models—wrapped around the 
frame. But as rackets, court sur¬ 
faces. balls and playing techniques 
improved, the need for such rack¬ 
ets decreased. 

And then, six years ago. Fisch¬ 
er. a Munich horticulturist turned 
inventor, got his inspiration. “1 was 
used to the tremendous cut and 
spin you could get with the foam- 
covered Ping-Pong paddle." he 
says, “and I wanted the same ef¬ 
fects in tennis." At first, what 
Fischer calls the tennis Establish¬ 
ment in German) scoffed at his in¬ 
vention. "/ took the racket to a 
teaching pro and he said it was 
ugly, primitive and. besides, the 
major makers had tried everything, 
and I should forget it.” 

Fischer then hooked up with 
players as odd as his racket. Mailer 
had great success using it. "Unfor¬ 
tunately." says Fischer. “Mailer, 
like me. was a working-class kid 
in an upper-crust game. He has a 
hick accent, he drinks beer be¬ 
tween games and he doesn't be¬ 
have in the classic manner. He 
turned off the rest of the pros." 
Another outsider’s story is that 
of Barry Phillips-Moore. a 47-year-old 
Australian pro. "I saw a training model 
of Fischer's racket and hit 10 balls with 
it. It was the greatest thing since boiled 
water.” he enthuses. Phillips-Moore con¬ 
structed son of spaghetti, basing his de¬ 
sign on Fischer’s. Because the racket 
frame can be made of almost any ma¬ 
terial—although metal is best—one 
doesn't need Fischer’s whole racket, just 
the stringing system. (In fact. Mike Fish¬ 
bach based his racket on Phillips- 
Moore 's. making it grandson of spaghet¬ 
ti.! And. like Mailer. Phillips-Moore 
began winning with the racket. In July 
of 1977. Fischer and Phillips-Moore 
formed a business relationship, which 

continued 



Mike Fishbach's mode / strained tempers at Forest Hills last year 
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Cartwheels luggage lets you do it your¬ 
self. LUithout doing yourself in. It looks - 
and pocks-just like a regular Samsonite 
suitcase. No bulky wheels stick out on the 
bottom. 

But just lift the hidden, rigid handle, tilt 
the bog onto its recessed wheels, ond roll 
it owoy. 

Vou con go for, with Cartwheels. 

O Samsonite' 


Samsonite s got your bog 






Energy for a strong America 




To Exxoo geologist Bill Simms. Utah's remote 
canyon country reads like a book: layer upon 
layer of sandstone laid down by ancient 
rivers, then carved into stately monuments by the 
mighty Colorado River. Looking at a canyon wall. 
Bill can read the sands of time' and 
interpret conditions that may have caused 
uranium to be deposited millions of years ago. 

Although Exxon is already producing 
uranium ore at our mine near Douglas. Wyoming. 
Bill and other Exxon geologists are searching 
for more uranium because our nation needs even 
more electrical energy. The expansion needs of 
the electric utilities will substantially increase 
demand for uranium to fuel nuclear power plants 

Knowing how it was deposited is only one 
facet of the knowledge Bill needs to find uranium 
today. Small amounts exist in many kinds of 
rock, but finding deposits large enough to justify 
mining is a challenge. Exxon geologists use many 
sources of geological data. One day they'll be 


in a helicopter scanning the country with 
sensitive instruments. The next, they'll be drilling 
exploratory holes to check radiation levels 
hundreds of feet below the surface and to bring 
up samples of the ancient "sands of time 
for analysis. 

Uranium exploration takes solid geological 
knowledge, plus money, time and plenty 
of optimism. Exxon has brought all these to the 
search for uranium. Being an oil company 
has helped us with the technical and managerial 
expertise needed to become a supplier of 
the uranium fuel that's helping electric 
utilities provide light, 
and power for hundrr 
of thousands of 
American homes. 
















SPAGHETTI RACKET continual 


they have since dissolved over a work- 
related difference. 

The reviews of the racket are mixed. 
Those pros who arc doing very well finan¬ 
cially want to ban it, and those who have 
every penny to gain from using it are for 
it. Arthur Ashe, probably the player most 
knowledgeable about racket design, op¬ 
poses it. technically and esthetically, and 
his arguments sum up those heard in top 
tennis circles. “Because the main strings 
of the racket are doubled over the sup¬ 
porting-—horizontal—strings and tied to 
them, they all move with a sliding mo¬ 
tion. giving the ball top spin of such acute 
velocity that you can't duplicate it. If 
Borg used it. God knows what would 
happen. And this increased spin means 
that you can hit the ball very hard and 
know it will land inside the base line with 
that spin pulling it down. It also means 
that a guy coming to the net against it is 
open to the most exaggerated lobs, w hich 
he can’t possibly reach. 

"You can’t volley very effectively with 
the racket, so you and your opponent stay 
at the base line. Given the huge crowds 
that tennis now attracts, I think it would 
produce a dull, boring game. It would 
turn off the audience to see endless ral¬ 
lies. and no one going in. 

“Also, on clay—and the racket is real¬ 
ly only useful on clay—the surface ‘gives' 
so much that the bounce of the ball is 
wild and high and can be very wide. It’s 
just too much ground to cover in three 
sets in 80° weather. It’s inhuman. If they 
allow the racket, they'll have to make the 
court dimensions smaller." 

Counters Carlton Anderson of the 
USTA. “No w'ay will we ever change the 
dimensions of the court. Can you imag¬ 
ine going around the world changing two 
million or so courts? And what about reg¬ 
ular rackets? It's unthinkable." 

As an advocate of the over-the-hill and 
yet-to-bc gangs, Phillips-Moore says, 
"People ask me. why do you want to rev¬ 
olutionize the game? I say why not. Win¬ 
ning tennis is belter tennis. You get more 
top spin, more power and more control 
with the double-strung racket and you 
have a bigger margin of error. Sport all 
over the world is constantly changing, al¬ 
ways being revolutionized. And if some¬ 
one wins a big purse with it. it'll be the 
racket of the future." 

Perhaps the complaint of the West 


German Tennis Federation gets closest 
to the heart of the controversy: "The 
racket does not allow players to achieve 
complete mastery of the game, and com¬ 
plete mastery of the game is the only way 
players can keep abreast of international 
standards." In other words, the Germans 
are worried that the racket might spawn 
a generation of tennis simpletons who 
could only play with the spaghetti rack¬ 
et and would go to pieces if forced to 
use anything else. It is, perhaps, the same 
kind of worry that parents express about 
their children learning math with calcu¬ 
lators, figuring that someday, out in the 
desert, the kid will have to figure out a hy¬ 
potenuse with dead batteries. 

P rofessional players voice similar 
concerns, but their fears have more 
to do with who’s winning the prize mon¬ 
ey than with who's taking shortcuts. They 
are not quite ready for a horde of Mike 
Fishbachs and Georges Govens and Er¬ 
win Mailers picking up the checks and 
the points. Says Sandy Mayer, “I think 
they’ve already made it such a zoo with 
the slow clay and the heavier balls, they 
might as well go all the way and make it a 
circus with that racket." 

Most tennis officials have little hope 
that the ITF will indeed come up with a 
single set of standards to which all rack¬ 
ets must conform. "It took five years to 
get a tie-break rule ratified." says An¬ 
derson, “and a racket standard would be 
just too much." Some opponents of the 
ITF's more aggressive involvement in 
world-class tennis—among other things, 
it has announced it will rank the best 
players—say the organization's position 
on the spaghetti racket is political. Char¬ 
lie Pasarell says. "The ITF smelled the 
money coming out of America, and sud¬ 
denly it wanted to name the best player, 
be the arbiter of rackets and everything. 
It saw an opening, and stepped in fast. 
We need worldwide conformity of of¬ 
ficiating. but the ITF may not be 
equipped to handle it. As usual, it's made 
the tournament judge the final voice on 
equipment. It's a top-level sport still run 
like a bush-league operation." 

Whether the ITF is strong enough or 
not, there are several precedents in 
sports-equipment controversies that may 
prove helpful in its deliberations. “Back 


in the Munich Olympics, Bob Scagren 
was prevented from using his unorthodox 
fiber-glass poles for vaulting.” says An¬ 
derson. “The resulting flap went on until 
some months later when the IOC issued 
its rule that any equipment not commer¬ 
cially available one year and one day be¬ 
fore an event may be ruled illegal by the 
field judge. I think the ITF had that in 
mind when it issued the ban. There were 
rumors that Fischer was about to go into 
production in the United Stales and it 
wanted to stop him until it knew more 
about it." 

Stan Malless admits that because the 
ITF look some heat over not investigating 
the king-sized Prince racket when it was 
introduced three years ago, its officials 
became nervous over the spaghetti rack¬ 
et controversy. "We want to stop any 
gimmicks that will make tennis a ‘funny' 
game." he says. 

Fischer still thinks that the main rea¬ 
son for the ban is that the controlling in¬ 
terests in tennis, while voicing “protec¬ 
tion of the game" as their reason for the 
ban, may actually be discriminating 
against him in favor of the major equip¬ 
ment manufacturers. “There may be a 
lot of truth to that," says one U.S. pro 
who wishes not to be identified, fearing 
for his own endorsement. “You can’t 
imagine how much weight major suppli¬ 
ers like Bancroft. Dunlop, Wilson and 
the others swing on the tour. And the 
sponsors of tournaments, too. If Virgin¬ 
ia Slims and Colgate wanted spaghetti 
rackets, they'd be all over the place." 

In the fast-moving world of racket 
technology, however, the spaghetti rack¬ 
et may be cold pasta before the ITF 
reaches a decision. Says Tracy Leonard, 
AMF-Head's racket wizard in Boulder, 
Colo., where he is head of tennis prod¬ 
ucts. “The main thrust of the spaghetti 
racket is to produce an incredible amount 
of top spin, and that is not the way the 
game is supposed to be played. Look at 
the criticism Borg and Vilas have taken 
from puiisls about llieii clay games, full 
of spins and cuts and lobs. But they're 
winning, and that's the fashion in tennis 
currently. 

“We spent a week with Fischer here 
in Boulder. He offered us the exclusive 
U.S. distributorship of his stringing 
method. That would mean that pro shops 
handling Head rackets would be licensed 

continued 
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Announcing the 1978 
McDonalds AllAmericon 
High School Basketball Team 

The 1978 edition of McDonald's All American High 
School Basketball Team includes 20 of the most outstand¬ 
ing senior players in the country; They have truly 
distinguished themselves among the more than 1,000 
players nominated by basketball coaches 
throughout the country. 

These young men were selected by a committee of 
the eight NHSACA "basketball coaches of the year" 
chaired by Coach Morgan Wootten of DeMatha High 
School, Hyattsville, MD. They were assisted by an Advisory 
Committee, headed by retired UCLA coaching legend, 

John Wooden. 

The All Americans have been invited to play in the 
McDonald's All American Game, the first national 
East/West High School game, on April 15,1978, in the 
Spectrum in Philadelphia. It promises to be a dazzling 
display of basketball, and local McDonald's restaurants 
will donate proceeds to Children's Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

Many of these All Americans will also play in 
McDonald's Capital Classic in Washington, D.C., on 
March 30,1978, and in McDonald's Derby Classic in 
Louisville, KY on April 29, 1978. We are proud to salute 
these fine young people for their achievements, and 
wish them the best as they strive to become the basket¬ 
ball greats of tomorrow. 
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Shark 

Tooth 



The Case Shark Tooth. Supreme 
American craftsmanship in every 
detail, from the polished laminated 
hardwood handle to the 5" hand- 
honed blade of high-carbon, surgical 
steel. Complete with sheath Avail¬ 
able with other lock-blade and pocket 
knives at hardware and sporting 
goods stores. 



W.R. Case & Sons Cutlery Co. 
Bradford. PA 16701 


SPAGHETTI RACKET continued 


dealers of ihe system. Bui although we 
tested the system exhaustively and found 
it to be superb, we finally turned him 
down. The short-term reason is that the 
enforcement problems are too great. Sup¬ 
pose a dealer across the street from ours 
starts stringing with the Fischer meth¬ 
od? We'd spend all our time in court." 

But the main reason that Head and 
other U.S. manufacturers did not pick 
up Fischer’s design is an ominous one. 
Says Leonard. “Since the main aspect of 
the racket is to make incredible top spin, 
and since the ITF's objection is double 
stringing and ‘protuberances’ on the face, 
we’ve been working on a single-string¬ 
ing system with a smooth face that gives 
the player exactly the same top spin. 
We're not that far away from it. And 
Fischer admitted to us that he's close to 
the same thing." 

So the spaghetti racket may already 
be an antique before the ban is decided. 
"And that's not all that's in the works." 
says Leonard. “We’ve got things on the 
drawing boards that would give the ITF 
people hemorrhages." 


s the pressure mounts from other 
dreamers, inventors and manufac¬ 
turers. the ITF's London offices are being 
deluged with new racket designs. There’s 
an updated 1905 square-headed racket, 
and a triangular one. A man in Illinois 
has a racket with a boomerang-shaped 
handle, which he claims will give 34% 
more power: a New Yorker has a racket 
with a telescoping handle, which length¬ 
ens for volleying. There arc substances 
to spray on strings to make them tacky 
for top spin: there are new synthetic 
fibers for strings that promise buzz-saw 
slices. And from deep in central Europe 
comes the most frightening rumor—suc¬ 
tion cups! 

A calm voice in the storm is Rex Bel¬ 
lamy. w ho wrote in the London Times re¬ 
cently. "Experiments w ith the design and 
composition of rackets are as old as the 
game itself. Innovations have been test¬ 
ed ... and subsequently accepted, mod¬ 
ified or discarded. The freedom to seek 
improvement should be protected, not 
discouraged." 

On the other hand, one wonders why 
big-time tennis doesn't police itself bet¬ 
ter than it does. Perhaps it is. as Pasarell 
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says, that the big money and the big spot¬ 
light came so swiftly that the sport is still 
catching up. 

The United States Golf Association, 
for instance, exhaustively tests all new 
club innovations. Renowned for dogged¬ 
ly examining the effects of graphite 
shafts—which set off' a shopping spree 
by duffers all over the country—and for 
scrutinizing the width and depth of 
grooves on the club head, the USGA has 
maintained the dignity of its sport in an 
age of media hype and huge purses. 

Says Tracy Leonard. "If the ITF is se¬ 
rious about rackets, it'll need a standing 
committee to lest and experiment with 
all rackets. It needs technical expertise, 
too. which it doesn't have now. They're 
in over their heads. For instance, the 
‘convenience' regulation for the double- 
stringing ban was that the racket pro¬ 
duced a double-hit or a carry, which is 
illegal. But we have slow-motion films 
of more than a hundred rackets already 
in use. and you’ll find a surprising num¬ 
ber of them producing a double hit. So 
the ITF needs to clear away the clutter 
and get down to business if it's serious." 
The ITF may be catching up fast, how¬ 
ever. Says Malless. “We just changed the 
double-hit rule to say that only an in¬ 
tentional one or an intentional ‘carry' is 
illegal. We watch films, too." 

And Mike Fishbach reflects. “I'm ap¬ 
proached by lawyers all the time who 
tell me that we could win a suit against 
the ban. But I just want to play tennis. 
The racket did a lot for me. and a lot of 
it was psychological. That's true of equip¬ 
ment in any sport. I suppose. I’ve been 
playing a lot better with a conventional 
racket since the ban. The spaghetti job 
maybe just gave me the confidence I 
needed: it let me see my own potential." 

When the ITF meets again in July, 
there is little chance that a specific set of 
rules will be established. Things will go 
on as before, with perhaps only one rack¬ 
et rule on the books—no double-string¬ 
ing. And so the dreamers and the Rube 
Goldbergs will still have hope. Muses 
Charlie Pasarell. “I’ve always dreamed 
of a vacuum cleaner racket. I'd wear this 
power pack on my back. see. In one hand 
I'd have a hose to suck the ball in from 
anywhere, and in the other hand a hose 
to shoot the ball back over the net at 
tremendous speed.. end 










It's time you tried whiskey with something 
besides rocks and bubbles. Try Calvert 
Extra with Party Tyrne" Cocktail Mixes: eight 
exotic flavors made with freeze-dried natural 
fruit juices, for a great drink every time! 


Soft Whiskey 
Calvert Extra 


The Soft Pina Calvert Extra and 
Pina Colada Mix. Bottom: the 
Soft Collins. Other coolers: the 
Soft Sour, the Soft Gimlet, and 
(for a tang of pineapple) Soft 
Whiskey and Mai Tai Mix 


The Soft Sunrise: . 
Calvert Extra and the I 
orange freshness of I 
Sunrise Mix. Or try a 
Soft Margarita Ora 
Soft Daiquiri. For fun 
’om south of the border, 
just mix. shake, enjoy! 


Goes great with Party Tyme Cocktail Mixes. 


AMERICAN WHISKEY—-A BLEND • 80 PROOF © 1976 CALVERT DIST CO LOUISVILLE, KY 







THE SEAGRAM S GIN 
MIDNIGHT MARTINI. 
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Seagra 


Add a black olive to your martini ^j ^m***^ 

made with Seagram's Extra E)ry GinT* ‘ iy , " 
the real secret behind the perfect martini. 

a Dry. The Perfect Martini GinfEbrfect all ways. 




A n irrigation ditch runs for miles 
along the eastern slopes of the gla¬ 
cial foothills not far from our home in 
Ashland. Ore. The ditch is fed by a large 
reservoir a few miles south of us. and 
the water is used by farmers and orchar- 
dists a few miles farther north. The land 


by MICHAEL BAUGHMAN 
Trying to run down a deer Indian-style, he was at first aware only of the 
challenge of the chase. Then he knew he’d never seen anything so beautiful 


IN PURSUIT OF AN ANCIENT PURSUIT 


in between, toward which I was headed 
that summer, belonged to cattle ranch¬ 
ers years ago. but all of these ranches 
failed during the Depression years. Now 
the fields are star thistle and sparse, knee- 
high range grass, with dense little willow 
thickets every quarter or half mile, wher¬ 
ever there are springs. It’s fine pheasant 
country, if you have a decent dog. Now, 
late in summer—and this was an unusu¬ 
ally dry summer—deer would come 
down the slopes for water. There isn’t 
any other water when it’s dry. Often a 
deer will bed in one of the willow thick¬ 
ets near the ditch. What I was looking 
for was a chance to run deer as Indians 
used to. to challenge myself, to draw close 
to the life of the land. 

I parked at the end of a gravel road a 
couple of hundred yards below the ir¬ 
rigation ditch. It was very hot, four 
o’clock, a good day to sweat and to learn 
what kind of shape I was in. 

From where I had parked, a barely vis¬ 
ible trail led up to the bank of the irri¬ 
gation ditch. My plan was to work south, 
checking every willow thicket within 100 
yards of water along the way. looking 
for deer. 

I jogged up the trail, just fast enough 
to get my body working. The earth was 
dry as powder underfoot. In places, there 
were inch-wide cracks in it, and the grass 
had dried so much it was brittle. With¬ 
out the grass, it might have been the sur¬ 
face of the moon. 

By the time I reached the water I was 
continued 
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deer CHASER continued 

sweating. Later. I knew, if I found my 
deer. I would drink that muddy water 
thirstily. 

My legs felt good. I started south at 
something just under the pace of a dis¬ 
tance man. 

Along both banks of the ditch, the 
grass was thick and lush from seepage. 
In my first quarter mile I (lushed three 
pheasants, two cocks and a hen: then a 
flock of at least eight birds exploded from 
the grass beside me. the cocks crowing 
loudly as they whirred and glided down 
the hill to disappear into the grass, which 
was extremely dry. 

It was easy running beside the ditch. 
The county worked on the irrigation sys¬ 
tem periodically throughout the year, and 
their Jeeps and four-wheel-drive pickups 
kept the ground packed hard. And it was 
cooler near the water, as might be ex¬ 
pected, by at least 5°. 

I’ve run so much in my life that once 
I begin, it becomes automatic. It takes 
just a few minutes to warm up. to start 
sweating and to get the blood pumping, 
and then there is a sensation of what 1 


think a state of hypnosis might be—a 
state in which you do something with¬ 
out being conscious of it. something with¬ 
out a beginning or an end. Of course, 
everyone has physical limitations, but I'm 
seldom aware of them in the beginning. 
I’m aware of earth and wind and move¬ 
ment, but it’s as if I’m being carried along 
by some outside power. 

The first of the thickets was a half mile 
long, about 50 yards from the ditch on 
the uphill side. I spotted a stone, scooped 
it up without stopping, threw it into the 
thicket and yelled loudly as it clattered 
against the willow branches. One hen 
pheasant flushed, nothing more. 

A quarter mile farther on was the first 
of the thickets with real potential—one 
of the best ones, in fact. Just 20 yards 
downhill from the ditch, it was thickly 
lush and green. The thicket itself, half 
the size of a basketball court, was swampy 
enough on the downhill side so that snipe 
held there in the fall. 

A large stone in each hand, 1 trotted 
down to it through the star thistle. 
Breathing deeply. I stood in the warm 


shade on the uphill side. The thicket 
was even denser than I remembered, 
much too thick to sec into. I tossed the 
first stone, shook the slender trunk of a 
willow and yelled. There was a heavy 
thrashing deep within the thicket, then 
a whirring of wings. A covey of 30 or 
40 valley quail burst out in all direc¬ 
tions. A pheasant came behind them, a 
cock this lime, and then the deer. I heard 
the deer before I saw it. crashing out of 
the bottom end. I circled around the 
top to avoid the swampy area. It was a 
young buck. 

I dropped the second stone and start¬ 
ed after him. He had a 40- or 50-yard 
head start, going south, parallel with the 
ditch above us, and his head was turned 
to watch me as he picked up speed. I 
held my pace and angled back to the firm¬ 
er footing along the ditch. 

He was 200 yards ahead and gaining 
ground. I maintained my pace. As long 
as I stayed within a quarter mile of him 
I would have a chance of running him 
down. 

The springy, almost jumping gait of 
the buck was beautiful to see. His raised 
tail and rump were startlingly white in 
the dusty heat, and small clouds of pow¬ 
dery dust rose like smoke behind him. 

I kept my pace. I'd covered better than 
a quarter mile by now without tiring. He 
stayed below the ditch, heading, as I had 
hoped he would, for the next thicket 
along the way. 

By then I was sweating hard, but my 
legs were fine. As he entered the thicket, 
I was little more than 300 yards behind. 
I could sec him in the willows, see the 
white rump, and then even closer, the 
turned head with its brown, glassy eyes 
staring back at me in fright. 

A hundred yards away I yelled, and 
this time he broke out from the top end. 
raced straight up the hill and cleared the 
irrigation ditch with one incredibly 
graceful bound. This was lucky for me. 
By coming up the hill, he had actually 
shortened the distance between us. 

Once across the ditch, he picked up 
speed again. The next mile or two, I 
knew, would be the hardest. But after that 
his fright would work to my advantage. 

continued 
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The ColorTrak System. 

Could it be the best 19"or 25" 
color picture you can buy? 



RCA's exclusive ColorTrak System 
is a major achievement in color 
picture performance. Because 
ColorTrak is a truly remarkable 
system that actually grabs the color 
signal, aligns it. defines it. sharpens 
it, tones it and locks the color on 
track. 

Getting the color right is what the 
ColorTrak System is all about. 

Here’s how it works. 

Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer¬ 
cial comes on. and when you switch 
channels. ColorTrak's Automatic 
Color Control constantly monitors 
the color and actually adjusts it for 
you when changes occur. 

A Tin ted-Phosphor Picture Tube 
reduces reflections. 

Room light that reflects from the 
screen can make color appear to 
“wash out." Many sets have a black 
matrix to absorb some of that light. 
But ColorTrak enhances its black 
matrix with specially tinted phos¬ 
phors hat absorb even more room 
light. So colors appear naturally 
vivid and lifelike. 



A Dynamic Fleshtone 
Correction S ystem . 

One of the hardest tasks for a color 
television is correcting varying 
floshtones without distorting other 
colors. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 
tone Correction brings llcshtoncs 
into the natural range, yet mini¬ 
mizes the effect on other colors. 


The XtendedLife Chassis 
designed to be RCA’s most 
reliable ever. 


ColorTrak runs cooler and uses less 
energy with the XtendedLife Chas¬ 



sis. It generates less heat and sub¬ 
jects parts to less electrical stress 
than the chassis it replaces. The 
XtendedLife Chassis is designed to 
last longer and require less service 
than any previous RCA chassis. 
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Another RCA landm ark in 
electronic performa nce. 

l o assure RC \ excellence, we vest 
ColorTrak throughout production. 
Circuits are tested by our new com¬ 
puter system which rejects parts 
that don't meet our high standards. 
And RCA technicians perform 
hundreds of tests on materials, parts 
and subsystems, making ColorTrak | 
the most thoroughly tested set in 
RCA history 



ColorTrak could well be the 
finest color receiver you can buy. 
We invite you to see the ColorTrak 
picture. And judge for yourself. 


Cc!ofTrak 

RCA is making television better and better. 







































Just try matching Bonneville's 
luxury for $5931. 


That’s the manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price 
including dealer prep. Taxes, 
title, license and destinatioh 
charges are additional. 
Priced higher in California. 

This 1978 Bonneville 
includes all these features at 
no extra charge: deluxe 


wheel covers • rich velour 
seats with front fold-down 
center armrest • door pull- 
straps • one-piece plush 
carpet • deluxe acoustical 
insulation • V-8 engine 

• Radial Tuned Suspension 
with steel-belted radials 

• automatic transmission 


• power steering and brakes 

• and more. Price our Bonne¬ 
ville. Price all our Pontiacs at 
your local Pontiac dealer. 

Bonneville equipped _ 

with engines built by nil 
various GM divisions, 

See your dealer. h... - , 
1978 '© Pontiac's best year yet! 


Pontiac Bonneville 
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He started up the slope on the other 
side of the ditch, stopped, turned again 
to look, then headed straight for the near¬ 
est thicket. I had to step up my pace. My 
legs hadn't begun to tire, but my breath 
was coming so hard that my side ached. 
Two hundred yards above me. and twice 
that far ahead, the buck reached the 
sparse thicket near the long-deserted 
ranch house with the rusted Model T in 
the yard. 

As i approached. I saw his chest heav¬ 
ing. his muscular rear legs trembling, as 
he watched me cross the ditch and start 
directly toward him. 

The cool water felt good on my feet. I 
cupped some into my face and rinsed out 
my mouth with a palmful. 

Past the ranch house was a brushy 
draw that reached a mile up cast, then a 
half mile north to another old homestead 
site. It appeared the buck would jump 
the draw, but he hesitated, then made a 
wheeling turn and started up along it. I 
also turned and angled up toward him. 
At the homestead site was a Jong-neglect¬ 
ed apple orchard, an acre of trees plant¬ 
ed decades ago. The old. gnarled trees 
bore fruit, and I knew the buck would 
head there now if that was where he had 
been feeding. 

If he followed the draw to the orchard, 
he’d cover the whole mile and a half. 
From where I was I could cut the dis¬ 
tance nearly in half by heading straight 
up over a hill and down the other side to 
the orchard. 

I decided to try it. If the buck changed 
course, if he crossed the draw and head¬ 
ed south. I still might catch him. If he 
was on the familiar route to the orchard. 
I knew I would. 

My legs were heavy now. My side 
ached badly. But pain is a challenge when 
you love to run. Going up the long hill. I 
would pick out a conspicuous stone or a 
dense patch of star thistle 100 yards or 
more ahead, tell myself to hold the pace 
until I reached it. then when I was there. 
I'd find another object farther on. Dow n¬ 
hill to my right, to the south. I could 
watch the buck the whole way. 

Already I could see that he had slowed. 
His gait wasn't so springy now. and he 
didn’t hold his head so high. And there 
was no doubt now that he was heading 
for the orchard. 

I reached the crest of the hill w ithout 


having had to slow my pace, and it was 
easy going dow n the other side, using dif¬ 
ferent muscles. In fact, the only hard part 
going down was slowing so as not to 
reach the orchard ahead of the buck. If 
that happened, he might not stay on my 
side of the draw. 

It all went well. Twenty minutes lat¬ 
er the buck was exhausted. The orchard 
made it relatively easy for me. He was 
determined not to leave it. Evidently he 
fed there often, and somehow that made 
him feel secure there. Each time I scared 
him out of the apple trees, he would 
make a wide, nervous arc and enter 
them again. 

By the time he stood trembling, too ex¬ 
hausted to move. I was refreshed enough 
to be able to run another half hour. I 
had run around the orchard a number of 
times, keeping close in. while he. in his 
wider circles, had covered miles. 

Now he stood about 20 yards out from 
the orchard's west edge, facing west and 
looking back at me. Outside the trees my¬ 
self, 1 stowed to a watk. i was onty JO 
yards away from him. He took a tenta¬ 
tive step, but his head sank. He could go 
no further. I stopped where I was and 
talked to him soothingly. 

Flies circled over his back, at least a 
couple of dozen of them, but he was trem¬ 
bling so severely that they couldn't light. 
His wide brown eyes never blinked or 
left my own the whole time I was talk¬ 
ing to him. 

When a full minute had passed that 
way, he had rested enough to raise his 
head. The trembling eased. The flies 
alighted. 

I walked up slowly and touched his 
sweaty flank. He started away, jerkily and 
graceless for the first few steps, then w ith 
increasing confidence, and all the way 
his head was turned to watch me. 

A hundred yards away he stopped. His 
eyes left mine, and now he seemed to 
study the country. Then he circled back 
to the draw, but this time he crossed it. 
He headed south and was out of sight in 
less than a minute. 

■ I could still feel his lovely w ildness on 
my hand w here I had touched him. 

All of the apples had been eaten from 
the lowest branches of the trees. I had to 
jump to get one. The fruit was hard, sour 
and delicious. When I finished the apple 
I ran back to the car. eno 
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TV RADIO 


b> WILLIAM LEGGETT 


LIVING WITH DINKY RINK RATINGS 



LINDEMANN STILL STRUGGLES WITH SO-SO HOCKEY NUMBERS 


There are three things that seem worth re¬ 
porting about the winter and spring sports 
television seasons. The first is that while Su¬ 
perstars may still be drawing decent ratings, 
the show is not being talked about very much, 
which probably means that its dance is com¬ 
ing to an end. Second, it can be said that bas¬ 
ketball. as a television property, reached—or 
maybe exceeded—the saturation point. NBC 
regularly hit us with a college game on Sat¬ 
urday. occasionally favoring us with two of 
them, and on at least a half a dozen Sundays 
as well. Third, although the NHL was on the 
air twice a week—Monday evenings and Sat¬ 
urday afternoons—hockey on the tube con¬ 
tinues to be problematic. 

Except for Minncapolis-St. Paul. NHL 78 
plays in every city with an NHL franchise, 
and in a lot of other markets as well. In all. 
50 outlets, many of them UHF. carry the 
games, making them available to about 60% 
of the population. 

Hockey Pans may be a dedicated lot. but 
there aren't that many of them and the game 
has never generated great mass interest. In a 
recent Harris Sports Survey, only boating had 
lower fan interest. 

Both CBS and NBC have taken a shot at 
hockey and come up empty in the ratings. 
Three years ago NBC made a costly effort to 
build interest in Sunday afternoon hockey op¬ 
posite pro basketball on CBS. Southern sta¬ 
tions resisted clearing time for the games, and 


the league rarely made 
good games available to 
the network while irritat¬ 
ing the broadcasters by co¬ 
operating in the most min¬ 
imal way. And as always, 
there was the problem of 
how to keep the audience 
from switching channels 
during the time between 
periods, which only seems 
like an eternity but is ac¬ 
tually just 15 minutes. 

For the most part NHL 
78 has done well in that re¬ 
spect, using bright inter¬ 
views and vignettes about 
the players, along with 
film clips of highlights 
of the previous week’s 
games. For the majority of stations carrying 
the Saturday show. NHL 78 has further 
streamlined things by eliminating the first pe¬ 
riod on its Saturday broadcasts, picking up 
the game live at the start of the second after 
showing taped highlights of the first period. 
This makes for a tidy, if somewhat truncated, 
two-hour package. 

In some cities—notably Boston. New York 
and Philadelphia —NHL 78 ratings are fair 
enough although they do not approach pro 
basketball’s numbers. But at least the situation 
is better than it was last season when the NHL 
strung together its own network and the rat¬ 
ings were awful. Seldom, in fact, have ratings 
been lower for any sport: a 1.2 rating for Mon¬ 
day night games. 1.1 for the All-Star Game 
and 1.9 for four Stanley Cup games. 

At the moment, the most unusual station 
on the NHL 78 roster is Miami’s WPBT. a 
public broadcasting outlet with one of the big¬ 
gest audiences in the country for a PBS sta¬ 
tion. Before and after the games—and be¬ 
tween periods—WPBT tries to talk people 
into donating money so that the hockey tele¬ 
casts can continue. Of course, none of the 
commercials that go with the broadcasts are 
shown, and neither are the between-periods 
interviews and highlights. “Folks, it is cost¬ 
ing us 530,000 to put these games on." a 
WPBT announcer told viewers recently, "and 
if you don’t help us pay for them, wc w ill not 
be able to bring you the Stanley Cup games. 


We haven't paid the bill yet. folks. You can 
use your Master Charge or Visa cards. You 
people from Canada who are in Florida this 
winter can help out. People are standing by 
to receive your calls.” 

The man in charge of NHL 78. which is co¬ 
produced with the Canadian Sports Net¬ 
work’s Hockey Night in Canada personnel, 
and responsible for its slicker format, is Carl 
Lindcmann Jr. Formerly the head of NBC 
Sports, he was the man who had to drop hock¬ 
ey at that network because of poor ratings. 
“The response has been good so far," Lin¬ 
dcmann says. “1 believe the games arc catch¬ 
ing on. I think we have added some new el¬ 
ements.” 

Under Lindcmann. NHL 78 not only is air¬ 
ing more attractive matchups, but also is at¬ 
tempting to put in perspective what is going 
on in the league and its mystifyingly named di¬ 
visions. The highlights have occasionally been 
dazzling: one of the best this season was a 
film clip of Montreal's Guy Laflcur display¬ 
ing his uncanny skating and stickhandling. 
NHL 78 has also explored such oddities as 
why certain clubs seem able to beat certain 
others consistently—the Buffalo Sabres' abil¬ 
ity to knock off acknowledgedly superior 
Montreal, for example. 

Bob Williamson, the vice-president and 
general manager at New York's sports-ori- 
ented WOR-TV. is pleased with the results 
of NHL 78. "We could have carried both the 
Saturday and Monday games." he says, “but 
I felt the Saturday format was a bastardiza¬ 
tion of the game. But wc couldn’t be happier 
with the results of the Monday night games. 
ABC found out that there was a big Monday 
evening audience for sports when it started 
doing pro football. Between the end of foot¬ 
ball and the start of baseball there is a void 
on many Mondays and the hockey show is 
finding an audience in our market. Wc arc get¬ 
ting a 10% share and that is excellent. What 
surprises me is that the NHL 78 games are out- 
rating both the New York Ranger and Island¬ 
er games wc carry on our own." 

A rousing Stanley Cup series, generating 
big ratings in big markets, is what the NHL 
and Lindcmann are hoping for in their quest 
for a network contract. It may be a long way 
off down a hard road, but amazing things do 
happen on TV. end 
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Free! Tips from Shell experts 
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tennis Sarah Pileggi 


Graduation at Slims Prep 


Julie Anthony took the honors at the Avon Futures Championship in the Georgia 
Tech basketball pavilion, but there were some gifted youngsters right behind her 


A llhough there is S5 million to be won 
in women’s tennis this year, only 
$10,000 of it was at stake when Julie An¬ 
thony and Marita Redondo met in the 
finals of the Avon Futures Championship 
in Atlanta last week. But the Avon cir¬ 
cuit— 11 tournaments with prize money 
of S20.000 each, which runs concurrently 
with the Virginia Slims tour where the 
purses are $100,000 each—is the minor 
leagues, and $ 10.000 is big money. In Re¬ 
dondo's case. $10,000 was about one-half 
as much as she had made so far in this, 
her best year. For Anthony it was al¬ 
most as much as she had made this year. 

The two came together Saturday on a 
sky-blue rubber mat laid on the basket¬ 
ball floor of Georgia Tech’s Coliseum— 
Anthony, a 30-year-old scrambler who 
never gives up on a point, and Redondo, 
a 22-year-old baseliner with a devastating 
forehand. Anthony is a clinical psychol¬ 



Marita Redondo. 22. displayed a Tinting dress 


ogist who has a B.A. from Stanford, an 
M.A. from UCLA and is completing her 
doctoral dissertation there on the use of 
video tape in psychotherapy. She is mar¬ 
ried to Dick Butcra. who owned the Phil¬ 
adelphia Freedoms of World Team Ten¬ 
nis when they met, and she is stepmother 
to his five children. Redondo is dark and 
slender to the point of fragility. Recently 
she has begun to wear some of Ted Tin- 
ling's more spectacular tennis dresses. On 
the glittery Slims tour for which they 
were designed, they are effective. In a 
basketball pavilion in Georgia they were 
dumbfounding. Dorothy Hamill showing 
up on a New England pond in an Ice Ca- 
pades costume could hardly have pro¬ 
duced more slack jaws. 

Like a lot of finals, this one was dis¬ 
appointing. Both had played better in 
earlier matches. Redondo’s powerful 
forehand was missing its mark too often. 



Pam Shriver, 15. displayed gifts partly unwrapped 


and even when it did not, Anthony 
played her retrieving game so well that 
it was often neutralized. Down 3-1 in 
the first set, Anthony took five straight 
games, including the last eight points, and 
won 6-3. In the second set Redondo, 
down a break, had her chance in the 
fourth game but let four break points get 
away and again lost the set. and match. 
6-3. 

Anthony did not concentrate on ten¬ 
nis full time until four years ago. when 
she was 26. After her victory in Atlanta 
she said. “As far as tennis development 
is concerned. I’m probably less mature 
than Tracy Austin.” 

The field for the championship, a 
round robin, was made up of eight win¬ 
ners of Avon events, the pick of the win¬ 
ter crop, The youngest. Pam Shriver. was 
15. the oldest, Renee Richards. 43. Some, 
like Anthony, are at the peak of their tal¬ 
ents. Others, particularly young Shriver. 
displayed gifts still only partly un¬ 
wrapped. What they all have in common 
is an earnest desire to make it to the ma¬ 
jors and to stay there. 

The idea of a feeder circuit such as 
the Avon is almost as old as open tennis 
(10 years) and the Virginia Slims tour 
(eight years). In 1974 and 1975. with the 
Slims already established as a home base 
for the elite of women's professional ten¬ 
nis, the WTA and the USTA co-spon¬ 
sored a "mini-circuit" to provide second- 
echelon players with competitive expe¬ 
rience and a little money. In 1976 Gladys 
Heldman, w ho originated the Slims tour, 
threw her considerable energies behind 
a “satellite" circuit that was to supply 
new talent for the Slims. And finally, last 
year. Avon Products, the door-to-door 
cosmetics giant, put its money behind a 
Futures schedule—"the opportunity cir¬ 
cuit,” as Avon likes to call it. 

When acts of God such as blizzards, 
tornadoes and floods have let up, the 
Avon Futures feeder operation has run 
smoothly through its second season. Each 
week the four players who reach the 
semifinals in the Avon tournament are re¬ 
warded with a week of eligibility on the 
Virginia Slims tour, where even if they 
lose in the first round they earn $850. If 
they play well enough to win a couple of 
matches during that time, their perfor¬ 
mance point average will probably allow 
them to stay longer, If not, they can re- 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Decisions...decisions.. v :Makfey9t^tfiW^ion 


PALL MALLRED 
wittl a filter. 

America's best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... . 
made to taste even . 
milder with a filter. 


PALL MALL EXTRA LIGHT PALL MALL GOLD 100's 
The low tar with the The great taste of fine 

taste that could only come Pall Mall tobaccos, 

from Pall Mall. Not too strong, not 

too light. Not too long. 
Tastes Just right 


Pall Mall Extra light... 7 mg. “tar". 0.6 m(j.-nicotm« av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

Pall Mall 100‘s.... .T9 Pig. "lar", 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ’77. 
Pall Mall Filter Kmg. J9 mg "tar", 1.2 mg. nicotine av per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ’77. 





















In Saronno, all we think about 

is love. 


For it was here that Amaretto, 
the drink of love, began 450 
years ago. When a beautiful 
young woman created an 
extraordinary liqueur for the 
man of her heart. To be 
known for the way you make 
love in Italy... believe us, 
that is no small matter. 

So here in Saronno, we 
do not fool around with 
love. We still make Amaretto 
di Saronno as we have for 
centuries. We allow the 
flavor to develop until it is 
soft and full. We take our 
time—can love be hurried? 

Sip it as it is, on the rocks, 
in a mixed drink. Just bear 
in mind: only Amaretto 
di Saronno is originate. 

There are other amarettos 
you can buy. But true love 
comes only from Saronno. 



Love-On-The-Rocks. 

Just pour a little over ice. Salute! For free drink and food 
recipe booklets, write: Dept. 33, Foreign Vintages. Inc.. 
98 Cutter Mill Road, Great Neck. N.Y. 11021. 



Amaretto di Saronno. Originale. 

From the Village of Love. 





TENNIS continued 


turn to the Avon tour and try again. Car¬ 
oline Stoll, who dropped out of Living¬ 
ston (N.J.) High School at 16 last fall to 
turn pro, moved back and forth several 
times between the two circuits. Besides 
winning two Avon events, she played six 
tournaments on the Slims tour, never 
once winning a first-round match (al¬ 
though she made it to the second round 
once when Sue Barker quit in their first 
set). Nevertheless, Stoll won $7,900 play¬ 
ing Slims singles and doubles, which, 
added to the $8,775 she earned on the 
Avon tour, made a total of $16,675 for 
three months’ work. 

The Avon circuit has three tiers, all de¬ 
signed to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. The wheat moves up, while the 
chaff gets valuable match experience and 
perhaps enough prize money to keep its 
hopes alive. The bottom tier is called pre¬ 
qualifying. It is open to anyone with $25 
and a pair of sneakers whether or not 
she has a competitive record. Avon’s 
publicists claim that theirs is the only tru¬ 


ly open qualifying in all of professional 
sport. 

The top eight from pre-qualifying, 
which was held six times during the sea¬ 
son, became eligible for a week on the 
next level—a qualifying round of 64. A 
player who reached the final eight in any 
one week on the qualifying level was then 
eligible, in turn, for a week in the Avon 
main draw of 32. From there, if she made 
the semifinals, she went into the next two 
Slims tournaments. 

The good ones do not hang around 
long. Marita Redondo was a promising 
junior from Southern California in the 
early ’70s, winner of the U.S. Girls’ 14s 
and 16s and runner-up in the 18s. She 
played the Slims tour in 1973 and 1976 
and both limes did quite well. In the fall 
of 1976 she left the tour to have a baby, 
Jean Baptiste Chanfreau II. This Janu¬ 
ary, when she was ready to return, she 
had no computer ranking, because she 
had not competed in more than a year. 
Not having a computer ranking makes 


one a non-person in tennis because the 
fields of all important tournaments are 
drawn from the rankings. To reestablish 
herself, Redondo entered the qualifying 
round of the first Avon tournament of 
the year in San Diego. From there she 
made her way into the main draw and 
from there she went on to win. Where¬ 
upon she became eligible for the Virgin¬ 
ia Slims tournament of Hollywood, Fla. 
the next week, and that was the last the 
Avon people saw of her until last week’s 
championship. She played eight Slims 
tournaments, reached the semis once and 
the quarters twice, won $28,000 all told 
and qualified for the Virginia Slims 
Championship this week in Oakland. 

Until this year no one who began in 
pre-qualifying had ever made it through 
all three tiers to win an Avon tourna¬ 
ment. But two months ago, in the midst 
of two of the worst blizzards in the his¬ 
tory of Ohio, Pam Shriver. the 6-foot, 
143-pound 15-year-old from Baltimore, 
played 12 matches in 14 days, losing only 
continued 


EVEN IF YOU WERE BORN 
WITH THIN HAIR, 

YOU DON’T HAVE TO LIVE WITH IT 

Now there’s ManeStay™ a unique acid balanced body builder by RK 
ManeStay gives thin, fine hair natural-feeling body and shine instantly. 
Just apply ManeStay to towel-dry hair. Hair appears thicker, shinier 
yet still moves naturally. 

ManeStay builds body without leaving any build-up, thanks to 
an invisible network of five flexible polymers. This network actually 
surrounds and supports each strand. Without leaving a dull film or a dry 
coating that flakes. 

Where can you find ManeStay? At select barber styling salons that 
sell RK. Because when you've got products this good, you want to make 
sure people use them correctly. Check your Yellow Pages Telephone 
Directory for barber styling salons that haye the RK logo.Then, try ManeStay. 

And enjoy body so natural you’d swear you were bom with it. 

YOU CAN TRUST THE 3000 SALONS DEDICATED TO THE 
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THE TOUGHEST PITCHER 




Tough? This pitcher was inhuman. 
Absolutely tireless, for one thing. 
And I was looking at a variety of 
pitches like you wouldn't believe 
Different speeds, fast balls, slow 
balls, and everything in between. 
Plenty of sliders. And the world’s 
toughest knuckler. 


But don't get me wrong. It was 
great batting practice. It always is. 
Because the pitcher I'm talking about 
isn't a person, and isn't a toy. What it 
is, is the best training device I’ve 
ever seen. It's made by Fonas, and it's 
called Johnny Bench Batter Up. 

With Batter Up, you can practice 
for hours by yourself. You learn to 
keep your eye on the ball and follow 
the ball's movement. It helps develop 


quick reflexes 




Helps your timing 


You also know when you've done 
everything right. 

Batter Up is built to last. It doesn't 
take up a lot of room, and you don't 
have to chase the ball. It just keeps 
coming back for more And the more 
batting practice you get, the more 
you'll get to know your own swing and 
learn to develop it into a good one. 

Like I said, this one’s a tough pitcher 
to face. But if it were real easy, it 
wouldn't be any fun, either. 

You can find your Johnny Bench 
Batter Up wherever toys or sporting 
goods are sold. Some assembly 
required. 


But the most important thing it does, 
is help you develop a level swing. 
You know when you’ve hit it wrong. 


^ Johnny Bench Batter registered trademark of Fonas Corporation 

Fonas Corporation, P.O ^ix 759, Latrobe, PA 15650 (412) 539-4571 
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one set. and won the Avon Futures of Co¬ 
lumbus. Three weeks later in the Slims 
of Dallas she reached the semifinal, 
where she was beaten by the eventual 
winner, Evonne Goolagong, 6-4, 7-5. 

Shriver is coached by a former Aus¬ 
tralian Davis Cupper, Don Candy. She 
is ranked just behind Tracy Austin in 
the national 16-and-unders, but she has 
not beaten Austin in any of their six en¬ 
counters. While Austin is pig-tailed, 
pinafored. cute and controlled, Shriver 
is long-legged and gangly, like a sweet¬ 
faced crane. She is also uninhibited. 
After she had lost in three sets to Re¬ 
nee Richards on Friday night she bur¬ 
ied her face in a towel for a while, 
obviously bitterly disappointed. But min¬ 
utes later, when it was time for winner 
and loser to meet the press. Shriver 
bounded into the interview room, an¬ 
telope-like this time, and hurled herself 
full-length onto a couch, from which 
she then faced the reporters, her eye¬ 
brows raised expectantly. On another 
occasion, after a little goading from an 
Atlanta reporter, she referred to Tracy 
Austin, good-naturedly, as “that little 
twerp." and said, “She won’t beat me 
forever. I’ll get her this summer." 

When Austin, a deadly baseliner. is 
beaten by a serve-and-volley player, as 
she was last Friday night by Virginia 
Wade in a Slims tournament in Phila¬ 
delphia. Shriver counts it as a point for 
the home team. One minute she will ad¬ 
mit she gets jealous of the attention de¬ 
voted to Austin, and the next she will 
say. “Let her have the publicity. Then 
I’ll come in as the underdog.” 

Shriver is 1) too good and 2) too big 
to be the underdog very often, even if 
she is only 15. Only when age is the main 
contrast, as against Richards, is she like¬ 
ly to carry the crowds. She has a big serve, 
a big reach and she uses a big Prince rack¬ 
et. What Richards did to even the odds 
with somebody 28 years younger was to 
serve a little better and think a lot bet¬ 
ter. “The only thing you don’t do as well 
at 16 as when you're older,” says Rich¬ 
ards, “is pick up what’s going on during 
a match and adjust accordingly." 

As Don Candy told his star pupil the 
morning after her loss to Richards. “Well. 
Pam, you’ll be around for at least an¬ 
other 20 years.” Happily, so will a lot of 
the other young twerps, and the Avon Fu¬ 
tures Circuit is likely to be the place to 
see them first. cmo 
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boxing / Pat Putnam 



He showed them a fast left and a newly polished right. He showed them he could take Earnie Shavers' best 
punch. And, accidentally, he showed them his fanny. But most of all, Larry Holmes showed the critics that 


He really could put his heart into it 


L arry Holmes is 28 years old, 6' 4" and 
210 pounds, one of those heavy¬ 
weights who seems vaguely familiar. For 
six years, he has been fighting pretty 
much out of sight against mediocre op¬ 
ponents. men going nowhere or coming 
back from there. There are those who in¬ 
sist that Holmes has it all: style, speed 
and a jab that can drive rivets. He has 
the moves of a Muhammad Ali. his fans 
say. and the left hand of a Sonny Liston. 
It was the left hand that knocked out 19 
of his 26 opponents; the others he had dc- 
cisioned. Only one question about him 
seemed to remain last Saturday in Las 
Vegas. If he already had class, when Lar¬ 
ry Holmes finally got into the ring with 
somebody of stature, would he also have 
heart? 

No one can remember when the whis¬ 
pers first began, questioning the size of 
Holmes' courage. As a matter of fact, 
when pressed, no critic could say why 
the question was asked. Mostly it was: 
Who has Holmes ever fought? Let him 


fight someone tough, then we’ll sec if he 
has a ticker. 

Finally, last February. Don King, the 
promoter, asked. “Do you think Earnie 
Shavers is tough enough?” 

‘‘Beautiful.” said Larry Holmes. 

The match was made, a 12-roundcr at 
Caesars Palace, nationally telecast over 
ABC. It was billed as an elimination bout 
for heavyweight title contenders—Shav¬ 
ers No. 3 and Holmes No. 4—with the 
winner meeting Kenny Norton, the new¬ 
ly ordained WBC champion. 

Two days before the fight Shavers sat 
in his suite at Caesars Palace and ad¬ 
mitted that he had wasted little time won¬ 
dering about the degree of Holmes' cour¬ 
age. He waved a large powerful hand 
toward a video-tape machine and a stack 
of film cassettes piled nearby. They were 
all of Holmes' fights. Shavers had looked 
at one or two; the rest had been studied 
by Frank Luca, his trainer. 

“I’ll see him when we gel in the ring,” 
said the man many claim is the most 


feared puncher in boxing today. “I've 
heard the questions, but I didn't train to 
fight a guy with a faint heart. If he’s got 
one we’ll find out Saturday quick enough. 
But I trained as if I was going in with a 
young Joe Frazier. 1 can't afford not to. 
I'm not going to fight that much longer. 
I can't afford a setback.” 

At 33. Shavers is indeed running out 
of time. After winning 54 of 61 fights. 
52 of them by knockout, he figures there 
are only four or five more fights left in 
his body. He hadn't fought since losing 
a 15-round decision to Muhammad Ali 
last September. Shavers was in the best 
shape of his career to fight Ali. and for 
Holmes he had driven himself even hard¬ 
er. For Ali he had weighed 211; for 
Holmes he would come in at 210. For 
Ali he had sparred 215 rounds; for 
Holmes 245. 

“Holmes is a lot younger and a lot hun¬ 
grier.” Shavers said. “It’s his first big test, 
and he wants to beat me and move on. I 
can't afford it. I'm gonna have to punish 

continued 
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A merica’s Social Security law has just undergone some major 
l changes. People are talking about it and wondering how it will 
affect them personally. 

While the subject is on your mind, we’d like to tell you about the three 
essential ingredients of an adequate retirement: Social Security, a pension 
plan, and personal savings. 

Social Security has always been intended to guarantee just the foundation 
for your retirement. To keep the system from going into a deficit, the new law 
will increase the cost of Social Security to many employees and employers. 
However, it has not changed this basic "floor of protection" philosophy. 

That’s why a vital element of your retirement plan is a sound pension. If 
your employer doesn't provide you with one, the Employee Retirement 
income Security Act of 1974 encourages you to establish your own. Either way, 
a pension should substantially improve your standard of living in retirement. 
Your personal savings—financial assets like savings accounts, investments, 


PERSON IN TEN 



real estate, and life insurance—can increase your worth and enable you to 
meet day-to-day and emergency needs. When you're retired they can buy 
extra comforts you wouldn’t otherwise be able to afford. 

Furthermore, just as pensions and savings can enhance your retirement, 
they also strengthen the nation’s economy. The money put into them is 
invested, creating jobs, building housing and factories, and expanding 
business. And that helps everybody. 

We're telling you about retirement now, while you’re still working, so you 
can learn what you need to make it everything you want it to be. 

To help you make plans, we’ve written a booklet about the three require¬ 
ments for a sound retirement and how they work together. We’ll send you one 
free if you write us. American Council of Life Insurance, Dept. SR, 

1850 K Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006. J||£ INSURANCE 

COMPANIES IN AMERICA 

Represented by the American Council of Life Insurance. 
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him. I'm gonna break his ribs. Every time 
it rains and those ribs hurt he’s gonna 
think of Earnie Shavers.” 

That same day Holmes wandered into 
the Caesars Pavilion, where the fight 
would be held, and soon picked up a 
crowd of admirers. He is flamboyant 
enough outside the ring to cause some 
to say that he has made himself a carbon 
of Ali. 

”1 was born with fast feet and fast 
hands and a fast mouth," Holmes says. 
“That doesn’t make me a parody of Ali. 
That just makes me me. Everything 1 do 
is pure Larry Holmes. I’m not like Ali. 
He’s old. His time has come and gone. 
Now it is my time." 

Like Shavers, Holmes also had done 
extra duty preparing for the fight. "1 ha¬ 
ven’t even said hello to a girl in the last 
35 days," he said. “For me that is a world 
record. After all that, if Shavers thinks 
I’m gonna run from him he’s nuts. I’m 
gonna be on him like white is on rice. 
He says that anybody stands up to him 
gets knocked out. We're gonna find out." 

Shavers had trained in secret at John¬ 
ny Tocca’s gym in downtown Las Vegas. 
He had worked on rolling his body to 
the left and right and hooking with both 
hands. He didn’t want his taller oppo¬ 
nent's head, just his body. 

Holmes also worked on a new weap¬ 
on, a right hand. He had broken the hand 
against Roy Williams in April of 1976. 
and he had used it very little in his four 
fights since. With so much at stake, Rich¬ 
ie Giachctti, Holmes' manager and train¬ 
er, temporarily had imported Ray Arcel 
and Freddy Brown, the 148-year-old 
training team, from New York. From the 
start they insisted that Holmes work with 
his right hand. 

“What ya saving it for?" Brown had 
demanded. 

"Now that you ask," said Holmes, “I 
don’t know.” 

“Then t’row it.” said Brown. 

A burly ex-fighter who had to retire 
because he kept breaking his wrists, Gia- 
chetti has been with Holmes since his sec¬ 
ond fight. He had brought his fighter this 
far; now it didn't bother him a bit to 
turn him over to Arcel and Brown. 

“Look, those guys have worked 39 
world champions between them," Gia¬ 
chetti said. “You got to figure they know 
something. And this is for the big one. 
Larry is fighting for the heavyweight 
championship of the world. If he beats 
Shavers —after he beats Shavers—who 


is going to stop him? Norton? Leon 
Spinks? Frazier? Ali? Nuts! Nobody, 
that’s who." 

The morning of the fight Holmes and 
Giachetti stayed in the suite and watched 
cartoons on television. About noon Ar¬ 
cel, 78 going on middle age, came into 
the room. For a moment he studied 
Holmes. Then Arcel said, “Larry, listen. 
You don’t like this guy Shavers, do you? 
You’re going into the fight filled with ven¬ 
om. aren’t you?” 

Looking mean. Holmes nodded. 

"Then 1 want you to get rid of it.” 
Arcel went on. "All of it. Because you 
can’t win a fight like that. You have to 
go in there just like he was a sparring 
partner. You can’t do what you want to 
do when you are tight with hate. You 
can’t use your left hand properly, and 
you are going to use that left. You’re go¬ 
ing to keep it working, stick it in his face, 
stick it down his throat, stick it in his 
chest, stick it in his Adam's apple. And 
the first chance you get. throw the right. 
Even if you miss. He isn’t looking for 
your right hand. We want to make him 
start thinking about it.” 

Then Arcel applied the clincher, right 
out of Knute Rockne: "Now is the time. 
Ali is gone. Frazier is gone. George Fore¬ 
man is gone. Norton and Spinks we don’t 
really know about. You can be the cham¬ 
pion and you’re going to start today.” 

By fight time Holmes was so eager to 
get into action that he was trembling. He 
came out eagerly, but under full control. 
His jab flickered like a snake—four, then 
three, then four. Obviously tight. Shav¬ 
ers stalked him, powerful fists at the 
ready, blinking at the rain of jabs. 

Midway through the first round Gia¬ 
chetti yelled at Arcel, "How’s he look?" 

“He’s beautiful," Arcel screamed. 
“He’s just beautiful.” 

Moments into the second round, the 
seat of Holmes’ red trunks split. “Oh my 
God," Giachetti said, and ordered some¬ 
one to run and get another pair from the 
dressing room. Then he turned back to 
the action. Something more important 
than split pants was happening. Near the 
end of the round came the moment ev¬ 
eryone had been waiting for. Lunging, 
Shavers smashed Holmes with a thun¬ 
derous right to the head. Backed up a 
step. Holmes shook his head, then 
cracked Shavers in the face with a left 
and a right. From that moment, every 
time Shavers hit Holmes with anything 
heavy, he took a murderous barrage in 


return. End of question about the ticker. 

By the fourth round Holmes was in a 
new pair of trunks, and by the sixth he ap¬ 
peared to be in command of a tiring Shav¬ 
ers. But early in the sixth Shavers backed 
Holmes into a corner and began work¬ 
ing to the body with both hands. 

Across the ring Giachetti and Arcel 
and Brown were shouting in unison, “Get 
out of there! Gel out!" Above all else, 
they had warned Holmes about getting 
pinned in a corner. Holmes looked at his 
handlers with a slight smile and shook 
his head, no. He was giving his sparring 
partner his best shot, and it wasn’t both¬ 
ering him one bit. And from that point 
on it was Holmes doing what he wanted. 
Shavers trying desperately for the one big 
punch to end it. And at the end it was 
Holmes who almost found the big punch. 

The fight was in the final seconds and 
Holmes, refusing to coast although he 
knew he was ahead by a ton of points, 
caught Shavers with a smashing over¬ 
hand right to the jaw. Stunned. Shavers 
almost went down. He recovered just be¬ 
fore his right knee touched the floor. 
With a snarl. Holmes was all over him. 
ripping him with a barrage of nine 
straight punches before the bell ended 
the fight. 

The scoring was anticlimactic. Judges 
Harold Buck and Joe Swessel had given 
Holmes every round and scored it 
120-108. Judge Dave Moretti awarded 
Shavers the 10th round, which cut 
Holmes’ margin to 119-109. 

Later. Holmes, clad in a white terry- 
cloth robe, lay on a long rubbing table 
in his dressing room. His head rested on 
a stack of towels. Giachetti held a small 
piece of gauze against Holmes’ left eye, 
which had been slightly cut. The fighter 
said he felt a little sick to his stomach, 
and Arcel began to rub it gently. 

“That Shavers takes a punch.” Holmes 
said wearily. “I hurt him a lot of times 
but he stayed in there. He’s one hell of a 
fighter. And I guess l proved I can take 
a shot. He hit me with everything but 
the kitchen sink. One lime I said to him. 
‘Hey. you really can punch.’ He just 
laughed at me. Now I want Kenny Nor¬ 
ton. Hey. do you think this win makes 
me the No. 1 challenger now?" 

Near the foot of the table Jody Bal¬ 
lard. one of Holmes’ sparring partners, 
looked at him and laughed. "No. I chal¬ 
lenged" he said. “The way they are toss¬ 
ing that title around, next week you may 
be the champion." eno 
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Kinney boots play hard. 



Out on a hike or out on a bike, 
on campus or out camping.our boots 
are made for your kind of action. 

They're crafted from the finest 
materials, to meet rigid specifications, 
because we believe a good boot 
should be built to last. 

No matter how hard you play. 


T • 

jv^nney 

The Great American Shoe Store 






18 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG. 77. 


R£VNOLOS TOBACCO) 


One of 


While others follow maps, he follows his instincts. 
And he never goes wrong He smokes for pleasure 
and satisfaction. He gets both from the blend of 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos in Camel Filters. 

Do you? . 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous toYour Health. 






P enny Tweedy Ringquist. the owner 
of Secretariat and president of the 
Thoroughbred Owners and Breeders As¬ 
sociation. stood by the press box at Santa 
Anita recently, a sheaf of notes about 
contagious equine metritis in her hand. 
“Look.” she said. “I’ve heard enough 
jokes.... This thing is going to divide 
racing people in this country as nothing 
has before." 

An outbreak of i he venereal disease 
CEM had indeed done that, and at week’s 
end thoroughbred racing had moved 
closer to one of the most momentous de¬ 
cisions in its history. The Jockey Club 
seemed certain to be pressured by breed¬ 
ers and veterinarians to approve artifi¬ 
cial insemination, at least on a one-year 
trial basis in Kentucky, a move almost 
guaranteed to further upset a multibillion 
dollar industry that already found itself 
in chaos. 

Until now. The Jockey Club, which 
regulates the breeding of thoroughbreds, 
has banned artificial insemination— 
which is common practice with standard- 
breds. Arabians and quarterhorses—be¬ 
cause it would invite the possibility of 
chicanery, and create demand for only 
the best stallions. “We now have 7.000 
stallions.” Cal Rainey, executive secre- 


/ 

horse racing / William Leggett 
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CEMspells 
trouble 
in Kentucky 

An outbreak of equine venereal disease 
has the breeders puzzled and worried 


tary of The Jockey Club says. “Artificial 
insemination would reduce the number 
to maybe only 1,000. It also would nar¬ 
row the thoroughbred family, giving us 
less variety." 

By the end of last week. 26 horses from 
13 Kentucky farms had contracted CEM. 
The names and reputations of some of 
those farms, and their owners, are among 
the most prestigious in racing: Nelson 
Bunker Hunt’s Bluegrass Farm: Brownell 
Combs IPs Spendthrift Farm; John R. 
Gaines' Gainesway Farm; Maxwell H. 
Gluck’s Elmendorf Farm. Hunt probably 
owns more racing stock (some 600 run¬ 
ners) than anyone in the world: Combs' 
Spendthrift is home to Nashua. Gallant 
Man. Raise A Native, Intrepid Hero. 


Proud Clarion and Sham, in addition to 
Wajima. Majestic Prince and Caro, the 
leading sire in France two of the last three 
years. Spendthrift also will be Seattle 
Slew’s home upon his retirement later 
this year. Gluck, the former U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to Ceylon, has enjoyed brilliant 
success as an owner-breeder: horses that 
he bred earned $4.6 million during 1976 
and '77. 

The names of some of the horses that 
have CEM are world famous. Two years 
ago. Youth won the Washington. D.C.. 
International. Canadian International 
and French Derby while earning $669.- 
286. Lyphard, a French import standing 
at Gainesway. brought a syndication 
price of $6.6 million, and Caro is worth 
$4.6 million. The Commonwealth of 
Kentucky also released a list last week 
identifying “suspected" stallions. The 
biggest name on the list was that of Wa¬ 
jima. the strikingly handsome bay son of 
Bold Ruler, who had a short, spectac¬ 
ular career as a runner before being re¬ 
tired to stud without receiving the af¬ 
fection and honor the racing public 
wanted to give him. Sold for $600,000 
as a yearling—it was an unheard-of price 
at the time—Wajima became the top 
U.S. 3-year-old of 1975 and then was syn- 

c ontinued 



Caro, once the leading sire in France, and now at Spendthrift Farm, has come down with the highly contagious disease. 
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The bagkbone of America 


Westinghouse 
can help 
support energy 
conservation in 
buildings with a 
variety of 
products, systems, 
‘ services. 


America has more large buildings 
than any nation in the world. And 
flowing through these buildings is 
much of the energy used in this 

country. 

The efficient use of electricity can 
cut this energy consumption to the 
bone. Industry sources estimate that 
conservation through design, using 
off-the-shelf electrical hardware, 
can reduce energy consumption of 
new buildings as much as 50 per¬ 
cent. And 15 to 20 percent in exist¬ 
ing buildings. 


At Westinghouse, we have a wide 
range of products, systems, and 
services to help the construction 
industry build energy efficient 
buildings, reduce operating costs, I 
and improve the quality of the 
building’s environment. 

We'd like to tell you more about 
them. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporatiorj 
Industry Products Company. 
Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh! 
Pa. 15222. 
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HORSE RACING continued 



dicated for $7.2 million—$1.2 million 
more than Triple Crown winner Secre¬ 
tariat. That September at Belmont Park. 
Wajima had won the Marlboro Cup by 
defeating a field that included Forego. 
Ancient Title. Foolish Pleasure and Roy¬ 
al Glint, four members of racing’s select 
“Millionaires Club.” 

There is also concern that Majestic 
Prince, who won two-thirds of the 1969 
Triple Crown, nine of 10 lifetime starts 
and is the sire of unbeaten Sensitive 
Prince, an early Derby favorite, may 
haveCEM. 

When CEM was first detected in Ken¬ 
tucky four weeks ago, tremors shook the 
Blue Grass, and they will continue to do 
so because owners and breeders know 
how devastating the CEM outbreak was 
that afflicted Ireland. England and France 
last year. As more cases turned up in Ken¬ 
tucky. panic rolled along Paris Pike and 
up the driveways of the splendid farms 
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Spendthrift's Combs is enduring sleepless nights, 
pointed fingers and some probing questioning. 


that border it. At one point. California 
considered not allowing any of its hors¬ 
es to be shipped to Kentucky, a ruling 
that would have prevented Affirmed, and 
others, from running in the Derby. There 
was a widespread rumor that the Derby 
would be canceled. Transportation of 
horses from breeding farm to breeding 
farm in Kentucky was halted, and only 
mares located on farms where their in¬ 
tended mates were also stabled could be 
bred. The breeding ban. however, was 
scheduled to be lifted this week under 
strict state guidelines, centered on treat¬ 
ment and examination. 

The breeding business involves many 
millions of dollars. In the last decade the 
prices of yearlings sold at the summer 
sales at Keeneland and Saratoga escalat¬ 
ed beyond belief. Saratoga’s average for 
more than 200 horses went from $22,145 
in 1967 to $57,310 in ’77, while Keene- 
land's went from $20,812 to $86,631. Be¬ 
tween 1975 and 1977. a dozen yearlings 
were purchased for more than $400,000 
each. The CEM outbreak has led to a lot 
of finger pointing at John R. Gaines, 50. 
of Gainesway Farm, and Brownell 
Combs II. 44. of Spendthrift. Last fall, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
banned the importation of horses from 
those European countries where CEM 
had broken out. Shortly before the ban 
went into effect. Combs had Caro 
shipped here from France and Gaines im¬ 
ported Lyphard. Both were tested in Eu¬ 
rope for CEM and found to be negative. 
Each was tested again in the U.S. and 
the results showed no signs of CEM. 
When CEM. which is highly contagious, 
was discovered in Kentucky, the talk was 
that the two stallions had come to the 
U.S. on the same plane. 

In fact. Lyphard. who had been stand¬ 
ing at stud in northern France, was 
shipped on a 727 by himself. Caro, who 
had been standing in the South of France, 
had followed Lyphard to this country on 
a chartered 707 10 days later, just beat¬ 
ing the deadline imposed by the USDA. 
according to Gainesway veterinarian Dr. 
Chris Cahill. 

Combs is vice-chairman of the Ken¬ 
tucky Racing Commission. During the 
last few weeks he says he “barely re¬ 
members sleeping. It’s been maddening. 
Hell, yes, I know people are saying 


Gainesway and Spendthrift brought 
the disease into this country. We're the 
guinea pigs and taking all the heat. I 
pray CEM is only on our farms, but I 
can’t believe it. Not with this disease. 
The testing for CEM is in no way com¬ 
plete yet. nor is it accurate. There are 
too many unknowns remaining. I sus¬ 
pected that metritis was here last breed¬ 
ing season and I had some horses test¬ 
ed that proved negative. 

“What do you do? My God. in this 
business your word is everything. If CEM 
breaks out on somebody else’s place. I’m 
not going to say. ‘See. I told you so.’ I’m 
going to feel sorry for whoever it might 
happen to. This thing has the whole in¬ 
dustry in panic and it should have, but a 
cure must be found. I’ve already lost a 
lot of this breeding season and a lot of 
money. If the season is extended until 
the end of July, or something else 
happens. Spendthrift might be able to 
come out all right.” 

Gainesway Farm is just a three-min¬ 
ute drive from Spendthrift and is also a 
next door neighbor to C. V. Whitney. 
Last week John Gaines looked harried, 
concerned and tired, as well he might be¬ 
cause four of the stallions at Gainesway 
(Youth. Big Spruce. Apalachee and Lyp¬ 
hard), as well as one mare, had CEM. 
The stallions at Gainesway command 
high prices. Bold Bidder, for example, 
gets $30,000 for one successful breeding 
service: Blushing Groom and Lyphard. 
$35,000; and Youth. $40,000. During a 
single breeding season any of those stal¬ 
lions might be capable of producing as 
many as 40 offspring. 

Through most of the finger-pointing, 
Gaines has remained quiet. “The only ha¬ 
rassment that I have taken has been from 
myself." he says. “I'm only a trustee and 
my responsibilities are to my syndicate 
members and the facing industry as a 
whole. I have truly never believed that 
CEM could be contained on an industry¬ 
wide basis, as things stand presently. Cur¬ 
rent tests are just that, tests. There are 
still so many unknowns. In 75% to 85% 
of the cases, the disease seems transmit¬ 
ted through sex, but the other 15% can 
come from humans carrying the disease 
from horse to horse by unclean clothing 
or equipment. Last year we sent our top 
veterinarian to Europe to study CEM, 
and it cost us $75,000 to find out all we 
could about it. Yet we still don’t have 
either the answer or all the facts. But 
we’ve sure got the problem." end 
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Look closely and you can actually see where 
we hid a case of Canadian Club. 


There are more than 7 
million stories in the 
Big Apple. And one of 
them is a hidden case 
of Canadian Club 
whisky that is yours 
...if you can find it. 

Begin your search 
tor the world’s finest 
tasting whisky at the 
bottom of the world's 3rd tallest building, Im¬ 
mediately proceed by taxi in as straight a line as 
possible toward "The House that Ruth Built." 
Get out the second the meter reads $3.65 and 
walk toward the wonderful sound of 196 foun¬ 
tains. Hop onto the nearest double-decker bus 
and ride the same number of blocks as there are 
bridges out of town. 

You're getting very close. 

Now stroll over to a familiar mounted officer 
and climb into one of the cabs waiting for you. 
Tell the driver to make a right, a left and a right. 



It is now time to board a train that some 
think was named alter the smoothest whisky 
in 87 lands. Get off at a station near Adam 
Van Den Berg s cow pasture. Without paying 
another fare, take another train three stops. 

Say, "C.C., please" and the case is yours. 

Walk two blocks toward the setting sun and 
halt that distance toward the nearest city res¬ 
ervoir. There, at a very prominent address, 
higher up than the eye can see. someone is 
ready to hand you the case of Canadian Club 
when you say, “C.C., please." 

But if for some reason you should get a 
little weary along the way, don't panic. The 
New York area has 10,848 bars and restau¬ 
rants that will be delighted to serve you 
Canada's favorite Canadian. 



"The Best In The House" in 87 lands. 





Our engine sits sideways 


When people sit in a Honda Civic" 1200*or Civic CVCC* for the 
first time, they are often surprised at the amount of room inside 

They discover that despite their brief overall length our Civics 
have plenty of room for four adults. Plus luggage space behind 
the rear seat. 

How do we do it?To help solve the mystery, we took the roof 
and hood off a Honda Civic CVCC Hatchback. 

As you can now see, one reason for the Civic’s roominess is the 
way the engine sits. Because it sits sideways, instead 
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HONDA CIVIC CVCC 4-SPKKD HATCHBACK. 











so you don’t have to. 

lengthwise, the engine doesn’t interfere with front-seat legroom. 
Instead, it is neatly tucked away up front, out of everybody’s way. 

Of course, the engine in our Civic CVCC 4-speed Hatchback is 
sitting pretty when it comes to fuel economy. This model got 
42 mpg for highway driving, 36 mpg city, according to EPA 
estimates. The actual mileage you get will vary depending on 
the type of driving you do, your driving habits, your car’s 
condition and optional equipment. Mileage estimates are lower 
for California and high altitude cars. 

Getting back to roominess. We gave the Civic additional space by 

giving it front-wheel drive. This 
means there is no drive-shaft to the 
rear wheels, so the hump running 
through the passenger compart¬ 
ment is reduced. 

So now when you sit in a Honda 
Civic, please don’t be surprised that 
you’re not cramped for space. And 
that you’re not sitting sideways. 

After all, it was a simple matter to 
make our engine sit that way 
instead. 

SQESQEZI 

We make it simple. 



'Civic 1200 not available in California and high altitude areas. 
© 1978 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Civic, Civic 1200. and CVCCare Honda trademarks. 




Marlboro 
Lights 100's 




Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. 
And still offers up the same quality 
that has made Marlboro famous. 




“to™ MU 


lOO’s 


lights 


The spirit of Marlboro in a low tar cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Kings: 12 mg "tar;' 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug.'77 
_ 100‘s: 12 mg*‘iar!* 0.8 mg nicotine av.per cigarette by FTC Method. 







COLLEGE HOCKEY / £ M. Swift 


It’s still 
a one-way 
avenue 



Two exuberant Terriers bear-hug Mark Fidler alter one of his two goals against Boston College. 


F or the first time in its 31-year his¬ 
tory. the NCAA hockey tournament 
was reduced from a national champion¬ 
ship to a battle for the bragging rights 
of. not a state, not a city, but an avenue. 
Boston University and Boston College, 
which share Commonwealth Avenue 
with a familiarity that has bred its share 
of contempt over the years, met for the 
NCAA championship last Saturday night 
in the Providence Civic Center—the first 
all-East final in six years. In fact, it also 
was. the first time in six years that there 
hadn't been an all-West final. 

The bragging rights were won by BU 
with a 5-3 victory that left no doubts 
about which was the best team on the 
ice—or on Commonwealth Avenue. It 
was the third NCAA championship for 
the Terriers, who also won it in 1971 
and 1972, and it served as vindication 
for their unexpected loss of the Eastern 
College Athletic Conference title, which 
they had won the previous five years. It 
was also tonic for a BU team scarred by 
the death—to cancer—of the wife of its 
young coach. Jack Parker, in the midst 
of the ECAC playoffs two weeks earlier. 

Despite a 25-1 regular-season record, 
BU almost failed to gain a berth in the 
NCAAs. Ranked second nationally, the 
Terriers were beaten 5-1 by Providence 
College in the ECAC semifinals. When 
BC upset Providence for the ECAC ti¬ 
tle, the NCAA selectors opted for an un¬ 


precedented playoff between Providence 
and BU to determine which Eastern team 
would join BC in the nationals. BU re¬ 
grouped and won the rematch. 5-3. 

Meanwhile, the West was setting its 
own precedent. Bowling Green, cham¬ 
pion of the Central Collegiate Hockey 
Association, qualified as the West's 
second-seeded team—the first CCHA 
school to do so—by beating Colorado 
College in a one-game playoff, also by a 
5-3 score. The West’s top-seeded team 
(and the tournament favorite) was de¬ 
fending NCAA champion Wisconsin. 
With the Badgers came 3.000 Badgcrites 
who invaded Providence by the busload, 
all decked out in scarlet cowboy hats and 
T shirts, and buttons that said Wiscon¬ 
sin was No. I. For the benefit of non- 
readers. well-oiled voices sang that mes¬ 
sage out. day and night, on every street 
comer and in every hallway. 

Unfortunately, Wisconsin's best hock¬ 
ey was played in the halls of the Holiday 
Inn. In the opening game BU so thor¬ 
oughly dominated play in a 5-2 victory 
that it appeared Wisconsin's skaters had 
worn themselves out singing. 

Bowling Green, whose hockey pro¬ 
gram is only nine years old. took an 
11-game winning streak into the BC 
game, and believed in something its PR 
people called a "Rocky Dream” of win¬ 
ning the school's first NCAA title in any 
sport. But it wasn’t the week for Rocky 


Boston University won the NCAA battle 
and the war of Commonwealth Avenue 


Dreams. A thoroughbred by that name 
collapsed and died in the winner’s circle 
at Florida Downs on Thursday, and on 
Friday night the Bowling Green hockey 
team did the same in the face-off circle. 
Boston College All-America Joe Mullen 
scored at 28 seconds of the first period, 
and the Eagles coasted to a 6-2 win. 

That set up the head-butting between 
the schools that sit three miles apart on 
Commonwealth Avenue. The young 
(seven freshmen) BC team had lost three 
games to BU during the regular season, 
but with Mullen and Goaltender Paul 
Skidmore, juniors who hail from the un¬ 
likely hockey hotbed of the New York 
Metropolitan Junior League, at the peak 
of their games, the Eagles could not be 
counted out. 

Mullen, who scored 33 goals in 33 
games this season, was recently named 
winner of the Walter A. Brown Award 
as the best American-born college hock¬ 
ey player in the East, a remarkable 
achievement for someone who grew up 
on Manhattan’s West 49th Street and 
learned his hockey on roller skates with 
the West Side Rockets. '‘It’s not quite 
the same as ice skating." Mullen said. 
"You push off with your toes.” 

Mullen’s interest in hockey stemmed 
from his father’s job as the Zamboni driv¬ 
er at Ranger games at Madison Square 
Garden. His high school. Power Memo¬ 
rial Academy, had no hockey team, being 
continued 
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COLLEGE HOCKEY continued 


Converse World Ctes; 

The new star of running shoes. 



Converse World Class Marathoners and Trainers are unique. Because they're built 
with the advice of 736 serious runners*. Their “lace-to-toe" design lets you adjust the fit 
of the shoe to the ball of your foot. And they're incredibly light. The Marathoner weighs 
just V/« oz. per shoe (size 9) and the trainer 9% oz. per shoe (size 9). And they offer pro¬ 
tection, flexibility and durability. Look for the distinc- 

tive star and chevron design. You'll be looking at what CONVERSE 
could be the finest running shoes in the world. IaJ the shoes of the stars 


•Survey conducted by Northeast Research. 


preoccupied with turning out very tall 
basketball players such as Lew Alcindor. 
So Mullen joined the West Siders of the 
N.Y.M.J.H.L.. playing on the Sky Rink 
16 stories above West 33rd Street. 

It was there that Mullen met Skidmore, 
who grew up in Smithtown. about 35 
miles out on Long Island. Skidmore is 
considered by many to be the best col¬ 
lege goalie since Ken Dryden played for 
Cornell in the late '60s, and is so respect¬ 
ed that few doubled he could carry BC 
to the national title all by himself. 

Despite its triumph in the ECACs, BC 
seemed lost in the shadow of BU’s su¬ 
perior record. In their three games this 
season, BU had waltzed to 6-3. 12-5 and 
10-5 wins, and while the series is close 
(it now stands at 64-54-6 in BU's fa¬ 
vor). in the past decade the Terriers have 
a 25-5-2 record against the Eagles. 

After Bowling Green silenced Wiscon¬ 
sin 4-3 in the consolation, the first sell¬ 
out (11.038) crowd of the tournament 
saw BC Defenseman Joe Augustine 
called for holding just nine seconds into 
the championship game. In all. it took 
BU just 38 seconds to beat Skidmore for 
a 1-0 lead, with ubiquitous Center Mark 
Fidler scoring on a slap shot from the 
top of the face-off circle. 

For the next few minutes Skidmore 
kept the floodgates closed, and Mullen 
tied the game 1-1 with a power-play tip- 
in. Bobby Hehir put BC ahead 2-1 when 
he picked up a puck left in front of BU’s 
net following a mix-up between Defense- 
man Dick Lamby and Goalie Jim Craig. 
"That one was for the point spread," said 
BU Co-captain Jack O’Callahan. There¬ 
after. though. BU controlled the game. 
Silk and Tony Meagher scored to make 
it 3-2 BU at the end of the first period. 
It was 5-2 after Meagher and Fidler 
scored their second goals, and although 
BC did narrow the final margin to 5-3, 
BU never was in distress. In fact, only 
Skidmore's acrobatics—he foiled a half- 
dozen BU breakaways—kept the score 
that close. 

O'Callahan, who had six assists in the 
tournament and was named MVP. 
seemed more relieved than thrilled at the 
national championship. “We were 28-2 
coming into this tournament, but we 
were on the outside looking in." he said. 
“Now we’re on the inside looking out at 
the rest of them.” Then he shook his 
head. “But we shouldn't have to beat BC 
for the nationals. Hell, we can do that 
anytime." ino 
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Symbol of excellence 
in college basketball. 



Winner of the Eastman Award for 1977-78: Phil Ford, Univ. of North Carolina. 


To win the Eastman Award, a college bas¬ 
ketball player must be one thing: the best. 
The best in athletic ability, sportsmanship, 
contribution to team play, citizenship and 
self-discipline. He is chosen by the most 
exacting judges of all. the National Associ¬ 
ation of Basketball Coaches. 

The Eastman Award is an honor not given 
lightly. It is presented to the outstanding 


collegiate basketball player of the year. 
Each winner sets standards of achievement 
to be met by future recipients. His name is 
permanently engraved in the Basketball 
Hall of Fame in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
as a symbol of excellence in college basket¬ 
ball. Kodak salutes this year’s recipient for 
achievement in athletics. We are proud to 
be in the company of winners. 



A KODAK SPORTS PROGRAM 









! I he Falkland Islands are situated in 
the South Atlantic, off Argentina. 
There, on a stony ridge above Skull Pass 
in the Mount Maria range, lie the bones 
of a sailor, picked clean a century ago 
by foxes and buzzards. Scraps of navy 
blue serge and some brass buttons are 
clues enough to his occupation and his 
lonely death. Three hundred and fifty 
miles to the southwest lies Cape Horn. 
Ship after ship, a hundred years ago. was 
beaten back from the Cape or. weath¬ 
ering it. made a desperate landfall on the 
Falklands only to be smashed on its reefs 
and headlands. From such a wreck, this 
poor man had somehow got ashore and 
scrambled as high as he could, searching 
for a sign of habitation. Finding none, 
he had died from cold and despair. 

On the blue-sky morning that Syd Lee 
told me the story, he was wrestling his 
Land Rover across stone outcrops, 
through peat bogs and over high tussocks 
of grass to the Warrah River, which we 
could see shining beyond Skull Pass. It 
was so benign a day it was hard to be¬ 
lieve that the islands could be cruel. The 
hills around us were surely the Big Rock 
Candy Mountains. Small flocks of upland 
geese, instead of skyrocketing out of sight 
on our approach, casually waddled away, 
They are peculiar fowl, so easily shot or 
brought down with a stone that they of¬ 
fer no sporting challenge whatsoever. In 
continued 
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Off the tip of South America, among the ghosts of wrecked ships and lost seamen, the bleak and 
windswept Falkland Islands provide the angler with some of the world’s biggest sea-run browns 
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continued 


the grass there were wild Falkland straw¬ 
berries that looked like double-sized 
raspberries and tasted like neither fruit 
but had a delicious flavor of their own. 
There were also delicate pink and white 
teaberries. And. as I had already discov¬ 
ered. the streams and rivers of the is¬ 
lands held magnificent trout, in partic¬ 
ular some of the biggest sea-run brown 
trout in the world. 

Even if he had had the strength or the 
means to catch them, though, the un¬ 
lucky sailor commemorated in the name 
of Skull Pass could not have saved him¬ 
self that way. for the trout is the most re¬ 
cent of all immigrants to the Falklands. 
Precisely when they established them¬ 
selves is not known: an implantation of 
eyed ova from Chilean stock was made 
in the early 1940s and another batch, a 
gift of the Chilean government, arrived 
in 1947. There were further consign¬ 
ments from Scotland and England in the 
early ’50s. but it was in 1954 that Falk- 
landers. fishing in traditional style for a 
small, indigenous perchlike fish, with 
mutton for bait, started to catch trout. 

To begin with, they were not espe¬ 
cially impressive trout. They were slow 
growing and not very well nourished. A 
nine-incher. it proved, took four years 
to achieve that size. The Falkland rivers 
were acid and peaty, with little natural 


food. Altogether, it looked as if the trout 
were going to prove a bad bargain. 

Then, on Feb. 25.1956. Norman Cam¬ 
eron. wet-fly fishing in the Malo River, 
caught a 3!/ 2 -pound trout. After that, the 
barriers came down. Within two years, 
trout up to 15 pounds were being taken. 
In the cautious words of an ichthyologist 
who came out from England to investi¬ 
gate the fishing. “These fish ... appeared 
to have been feeding in the sea and re¬ 
sembled sea trout.” Well. yes. indeed. 
Sea-run brown trout, brilliant silver, dap¬ 
pled with small black “x” markings that 
made them resemble Atlantic salmon. 
The Falkland Islands are surrounded by 
dense concentrations of krill, as well as 
immense schools of smeltlike fish. The 
small trout that local anglers had been 
catching before 1956 were unambitious 
stay-at-homes. But others had dropped 
downstream to the estuaries and the in¬ 
shore waters around the islands, where a 
rich supply of food, hard to match any¬ 
where in the world, awaited them. The 
same ichthyologist who had been so ten¬ 
tative in labeling the fish sea trout found 
that their condition was far better than 
that of sea-run browns in Britain. 

The word was slow, very slow, to 
emerge in the world of angling. That was 
understandable. The Falklands. which 
consist of 202 islands, with a total area 


of 4.700 square miles, are extremely re¬ 
mote. Fewer than 2.000 people live there, 
principally on the main islands. East 
Falkland and West Falkland—Scottish 
and English sheep farmers for the most 
part—in one of the last vestiges of the 
British Empire. To some, the Falklands 
would be forbiddingly lonely. “An un¬ 
dulating land, with a wretched and des¬ 
olate aspect.” Charles Darwin called the 
islands in 1834. In the same year. Cap¬ 
tain Robert Fitzroy, Royal Navy, com¬ 
mented tersely, "Admirably suited for a 
penal colony." 

It is certainly true that the Falklands 
are not the Costa del Sol. Fronts build 
up over the Andes, cross Patagonia and 
300 miles of cold South Atlantic to give 
the islands a kind of manic-depressive cli¬ 
mate of sunshine and cloud that alter¬ 
nate bewilderingly. It is almost always 
windy, sometimes ferociously windy. 
There arc exceedingly few trees and those 
planted and carefully nurtured. But the 
islands have a fragile, delicate beauty that 
is hard to put in concrete terms. The col¬ 
ors are muted greens and browns; the 
sky is constantly changing; the settle¬ 
ments are brilliant patches of red roofs 
and white walls. From them, faintly, 
comes the reek of peat smoke: the West 
of Ireland or the Scottish Hebrides trans¬ 
ported 7.000 miles into the Southern 
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Hemisphere. With, however, much larg¬ 
er sea trout. 

No angling magazine carries advertise¬ 
ments for Falkland fishing. My own jour¬ 
ney began, in unlikely fashion, at the Fly- 
fishers' Club in London, appropriately 
enough over a lunch of lamb chops. 
"Three sixty-five,” said Sir Edwin Ar- 
rowsmith. an ex-governor of the Falk- 
lands, indicating my plate. "Three sixty- 
five. That's what they call lamb.” he 
explained. "In the Falklands. they eat a 
great deal of it. you understand. You’ll 
develop a taste for it in the end." 

It was not easy, he told me, to reach 
the Falklands. For more than 100 years, 
Britain and Argentina have claimed them 
and until 1971 the only way to get to 
them was by sea. from Montevideo.. Since 
then an air link has been set up between 
Comodoro Rivadavia, in the south of Ar¬ 
gentina, and Stanley, the capital land 
only town) of the Falklands. The plane 
flies once a week, on a Monday, but be¬ 
fore you can reserve a seat on it you have 
to hold a special visa from the Argen¬ 
tine Foreign Ministry. This has to be ob¬ 
tained the previous Friday in Buenos 
Aires. Because you have to be there by 
the Thursday, it is best to leave New York 
on the Wednesday.... 

So, this way and that way, it took al¬ 
most six days to make it to Stanley, 
where, naturally, the wind was blowing 
hard from the southwest. Stanley has one 
hotel, the Upland Goose, where I had 
planned to stay, having meditated also 
on the problems of getting to the rivers. 
Land Rovers were the chief means of 
travel, I had been told, and because there 
were no roads outside of Stanley, this 
meant proceeding at an average speed 
of around four mph over the wickedly 
rough terrain. It seemed as if the num¬ 
ber of rivers I would be able to visit would 
be severely limited. 

But there at the airport was Terry 
Spruce, chairman of the angling club and 
14 years out from Liverpool. “You’re on 
the Beaver in the morning.” he said. 
"West Falkland. Chartres River." We 
drove past the Upland Goose. "No point 
in your settling down,” said Spruce. 
"Joan has dinner waiting for you and 
your room is ready." There it was. The 
classic hospitality of remote places. The 
Falkland Government Air Service con¬ 
sists of two Canadian Beaver floatplanes 
that work their way around the settle¬ 


ments on an ad hoc basis, depending on 
demand. Using the Beavers. I'd be passed 
from settlement to settlement, wherever 
the fishing was good. “You'll be staying 
with Bill and Pal Luxton at Chartres, 
then June and Syd Lee at Port Howard. 
After that it’s the Millers at Port San Car¬ 
los and the Greenshields at Douglas Sta¬ 
tion. Then I’ll meet you myself for the 
last weekend on the Malo River. The club 
has a fishing hut there.” 

I boarded the Beaver next morning 
and told the pilot I had no ticket. “I’ll 
bill you later.” he said. He might also 
have told me that en route he was going 
to dive-bomb the settlement at Port Dar¬ 
win with a mailbag. Suddenly losing al¬ 
titude, roaring in at sea level, then shoot¬ 
ing over the roofs so tightly that you 
could see where the shingles needed at¬ 
tention is in no way conducive to a calm 
start to a fishing trip. My heart was still 
pounding when we landed on the Char¬ 
tres estuary and the pilot got out on the 
starboard float and paddled the plane 
over to where a man in hip boots was 
waiting to throw him a line. “Try not to 
frighten the trout when you take off." 
was the best parting shot I could muster. 

Bill Luxton was waiting for me there: 
a problem had arisen. Long before, on 
the advice of Sir Edwin, I had arranged 
my trip to coincide with the end of sheep¬ 
shearing on the islands, the busiest time. 
But there had been two weeks of rain, 
and because it is impossible to shear wet 
sheep, Luxton still had three days’ work 
ahead in the sheds. “Don’t worry.” he 
said. “My wife Pat will take you up to 
the river after lunch.” I wasn’t imme¬ 
diately worried myself. I had already seen 
the unmistakable leap of a sea trout in 
the estuary. 50 yards off a rocky point, 
and there was still time to fish before 
lunch. At the risk of appearing a little 
overeager, I set up my gear. Spinning 
gear. The main run of the tide, like the 
fish I had seen, looked well offshore. 

I very nearly caught a sea trout with 
the first cast that I made in the Falk¬ 
lands. On my third or fourth a bright lit- 
tfe fish of a couple of pounds hit the small 
silver spoon and went high in the air. I 
netted him and was going to cast again 
when, “Hey, mister, mister, over here!” 
It was a boy shouting. I looked to my 
left and the water was boiling with fish, 
well out of the tide run. in a small bay. 1 
clambered over the rocks and threw the 


spoon across them, but even as I did. 
the sleek black shoulders and great 
cowled head of a sea lion broke the sur¬ 
face. He had a big school of trout well 
corralled and it was pointless for me to 
fish on. The sight itself was well worth 
the loss of fishing time. The sea lion 
ripped through the school again and 
came up with a broken-backed five- 
pounder. “You’re not allowed to shoot 
'em," the small boy said. He also told 
me his name was Trevor, that he had bro¬ 
ken the handle on his reel but he would 
be 11 on the 13th of the month and he 
was hoping for the best. He further told 
me that he would take me fishing but 
that he would have to borrow my reel to 
show me how. "I'm here every morn¬ 
ing," he said courteously. 

There is one pool on every sea-trout 
river that, through the season, is more 
productive than any other. Often it is 
called the sea pool, though it is not tidal 
but the first pool above the tide’s influ¬ 
ence. The fish in it will be fresh from the 
sea. their saltwater instinct to hit a fly or 
a spoon still unabated. It was to the sea 
pool of the Chartres that Pat Luxton 
drove me after lunch that day, but I was 
quite settled in my mind that we were 
wasting our time. The wind had dropped 
and the sun had come blazing out; any 
sea trout in the pool was going to be cow¬ 
ering under whatever shade an overhang¬ 
ing bank could give. “I’ll try the head 
and you can work up from the tail,” Pat 
said. There was possibly 100 yards of fish¬ 
ing water between the two points. The 
water was dark and peaty, the river run¬ 
ning full after the two weeks of rain. I 
had hoped to fly-fish, but this was spoon 
water. The trout would not be able to 
see a fly more than a couple of feet away. 

1 cast. In that glassy water, the quarter- 
ounce spoon hit like an artillery shell, a 
gross insult to any trout. Two turns of 
the reel—and my rod was pulled hard. 
A sea trout erupted. Three pounds. 
Twenty minutes later 1 had made no 
progress at all in making my way up¬ 
stream toward Pat. I stood and cast and 
most times a sea trout hit. I landed four 
and lost as many again. It dawned on 
me what was happening. Fish were run¬ 
ning up into the pool. But it was too 
bright and hot for trout to be acting like 
that. They should wait for dusk or full 
dark, like sea trout everywhere else. I 
stopped fishing and walked up to join 
continued 
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Pat. She had a brace of ihree-pound- 
ers on the bank. All the fish seemed 
to run to a size—a single school of 
fish in the same year-class, no doubt, 
coming in from the salt. 

“How often do you fish this 
pool?" I asked Pat. 

“Oh. I think we came up here 
twice last year." she said brightly. I 
was fishing, plainly, over the least so¬ 
phisticated sea trout in the world. 
When Pat explained that we had 
better start out on the hour-long 
Land Rover trip back to the settle¬ 
ment. so that she could get dinner 
under way. it was not too much of 
a hardship to consider that we would 
have spent about twice as long in 
traveling as in fishing. Tomorrow we 
would have more time, she said, 
enough to work upstream to the live¬ 
lier water where fly-fishing might 
come into its own. 

It didn't work out like that. As 
we walked in through the door at 
Chartres. Pat heard her name on the 
shortwave radio, which supplements 
the telephone in the islands and prat¬ 
tles away all day. "Four more for to¬ 
morrow night, is that all right. Mrs. 
Luxton?" The settlements in the 
Falklands fulfill one of the functions 
of medieval monasteries: they shel¬ 
ter the traveler without question. Pat fin¬ 
ished her radio chat. “We’ve got a pro¬ 
fessor of geese, or something, from 
Aberdeen, and his assistant and two grass 
experts. I'll have to defrost the beef....” 
She trailed off into one of those silent, lip- 
moving feminine trances that signify 
complex arrangements are being worked 
out. It would be difficult to cope. I sug¬ 
gested respectfully. 

"No. no." she said. "When we finish 
shearing we have Sports Week. I've got 
29 staying: they’ll be sleeping in the kitch¬ 
en. the bathrooms, everywhere." Out¬ 
side. the wind had picked up again, howl¬ 
ing around the settlement. “Forty knots." 
Pat said. It seemed a precise estimate. 
“The living room carpet." she explained, 
"lifts at 40 knots." And indeed it was 
shifting fitfully. “It only takes 20 knots, 
though, for the kitchen linoleum." 

In the light of all this domestic pres¬ 
sure. it was understandable that next 
day's fishing would also be short—rooms 
to be readied in the morning, a mighty 
piece of beef to go in the oven early. 


continued 



And so, the next day on the Chartres 
River was something of a carbon copy 
of the first. A short assault on the sea 
pool. I think it was nine trout this time, 
the best a little over four pounds. That 
evening, naturally, we talked mostly 
about grass and geese, but Bill Luxton 
spoke once of the mighty runs of sea trout 
that had hit the Chartres from the late 
'50s on. "Even some of the small feeder 
streams were choked with big trout. 
There was a little pool the size of this liv¬ 
ing room, with fish of 10 and 12 pounds 
milling about with hardly room to turn. 
It was pointless to fish. We could pull 
them out by hand. Maybe that's why we 
don’t fish very much now. Just take a pic¬ 
nic up to the river once or twice a year, 
fish for an hour or two. maybe." The size 
of the fish had gone down, by rapid nat¬ 
ural selection. The Chartres was a small 
river; an average size of three pounds 
suited it better. And perhaps after 12- 
pounders they were anticlimactic. 

But in one soul in the Chartres set¬ 
tlement. the Waltonian flame still burned 


brightly. Next afternoon the Beaver 
was to pick me up and fly me to 
Port Howard. In the morning I took 
a walk along the estuary shore. 
Young Trevor was there, as prom¬ 
ised. “Where’s your stufT?" he asked. 
When I told him it was at the Lux¬ 
ton house, he was away like the wind 
and back in a moment with the tack¬ 
le. "Need some bait.” he announced 
and was off again. "Here you go. 
mister." he was saying, back again 
in seconds with a small, bloody 
package. “Bits of mutton. You got a 
hook?" I had to concede that the 
only ones I had were attached to flies 
or lures. Resignedly he dug into his 
jeans. “Tie that on. mister." he said. 
"You’ll want a float as well. I sup¬ 
pose.” From his other pocket he pro¬ 
duced a giant, egg-shaped bobber. 
“I'll tie that on myself." he said. “It’s 
the only one I’ve got." 

When the gear was rigged, he 
told me to cast about 20 yards out. 
Almost immediately the bobber jog¬ 
gled and darted away. I tightened 
up and missed. "What's your name, 
mister?" Trevor asked. I told him. 
"All right. Clive.” he said, "you bet¬ 
ter let me do it." Trevor took over. 
Inside a minute the spinning rod 
was dancing and shortly he was 
beaching a golden fish of a pound or so. 
"Plenty of mullet here. Clive." said Tre¬ 
vor. Apparently abstracted, he rebaited 
and cast again himself. 

I looked at the fish on the beach. There 
was something mullet-like about the 
head, but it had a dorsal fin that ran al¬ 
most its full length and very large, fan¬ 
like pectorals. This was. I was in no 
doubt. Elcginus falklandicus. of which 
Leslie Stewart, the English ichthyologist 
who had investigated the sea trout, wrote 
that specimens of up to 20 pounds had 
been recorded and that "the larger fish, 
when caught on rod and line, fight as 
well as Atlantic salmon." A big claim and 
one that the little fish that Trevor and I 
caught in abundance for the next hour 
could hardly prove. The biggest that Tre¬ 
vor had ever caught, he said, was a five- 
pounder. which we came nowhere near 
that morning. 

"Got to go for smoko now." he said, 
ending the session and carefully recov¬ 
ering his hook and float. Smoko? Trevor 
wasn’t even 11 yet. Only later did I learn 
continued 
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wagon below, you come out 
looking pretty good in the price 
department. Just $4548 as you 
see it. Aspen wagon prices start 
at just $4207. Both are sticker 
prices and exclude taxes and 
destination charges. 

The point is, the new 
Dodge Aspen is first and 
foremost one of today's smart, 
smaller cars. Reasonably priced 
With good mileage ratings. 

And the kind of exterior 
dimensions that make it easy to 
maneuver and park. 

The philosophy, however, is 
"Think Big.” 

But it's not Aspen's small- 
car virtues that make it special. 
Rather, it's all the things we did 
to Aspen to make it act and 
feel like a big car. 

The ride is "big.” 

We've come up with a neat 


It's really because we 
thought big when we came up 
with Aspen in the first place. 

True, Aspen is designed to 
live in a world that has become 
increasingly concerned with the 
efficient use of fuel, space, 
and money 


mates for the new Aspen wagon 
(equipped with a 225 one-barrel 
six-cylinder engine and manual 
transmission) are 25 MPG 
highway and 18 MPG city. For 
the new Aspen sedan, with the 
same power plant and trans¬ 
mission as the wagon, they're 
even better: 28 MPG highway 
and 20 MPG city. These are 
estimates Your mileage may 
vary according to your driving 
habits, the condition of your 
car, and its equipment. In 
California, mileage is lower and 
automatic transmission 
is required 

In any case, Aspen 
qualifies as a legitimate high- 
mileage car. 

It’s got a small car’s price. 

It's also pretty reasonably 
priced. When you 
dress your Aspen up a 
bit, like the Aspen 


It’s got a small car’s mileage. 

So right off, we made sure 
Aspen got good 
ratings. The EPA esti¬ 












GGER IN AN ASPEN. 


little invention called "isolated 
transverse front suspension!' 
For the time being, let's forget 
the nuts and bolts, and just say 
that this invention has much to 
do with the fact that Aspen 
rides like a much bigger car. 

Lots of room. 



OptondSE Inlenor IVkag* 


Then there's the matter of 
interior room. Aspen may be 
one of many smaller cars on the 
hoad today. But you wouldn't 
know it from the inside. Aspen 
sedan has more total "people" 


room—front and back—than 
Ford Fairmont, Mercury 
Zephyr, Ford Granada, 

Mercury Monarch, Chevy Nova, 
Pontiac Phoenix, Olds Omega, 
or Buick Skylark. Toss in Chevy 
Malibu for good measure, and 
you end up with a pretty good 
picture of where Aspen sits in 
the small-car scheme of things. 

Lots of reasons for atest drive. 

But enough. It's time for 
you to see all this for yourself. 
Visit your Dodge Dealer and 
take a new Dodge Aspen out 
on the road. Especially a bumpy 
one. See how truly smooth the 



ride is. Notice how much room 
there really is. See how much 


big-car visibility Aspen wagon 
affords (there’s over 5000 sq. in. 
of glass area). Then step back, 
and fall in love with Aspen's 
styling We think you'll end up 
buying or leasing a new Dodge 
Aspen. Because we think you'll 
find that what you first may have 
thought was a bit boastful is 
really true. That smaller really 
does feel bigger in a new 
Dodge Aspen. 


NEW DODGE 





























WHEN HOUSTON WAS 

FATS’CITY 

They're still talking about the time Minnesota Fats-that happy 
hustler-came to the Houston Shoe Fair and unconventionalized 
a convention for 150 shoe buyers. 

The Sports Illustrated Athletes Service Program arranged for 1.500 
such sport star appearances last year for our friends and 
advertisers, 

If you'd like to pocket a sports personality for your own sales 
promotion, convention, advertising campaign, banquet or store 
opening—take this cue from us: 

Contact Keith Morris. Director. SI Athletes Service Program and 
Speakers Bureau. Time & Life Building. New York. N Y 10020, 
(212) 556-3338. 


Step i nto a 2ist Century 
A nd your cares are over. 


Our handsome, new Foot-Joy 21st Century damp cloth. Full leather lining, loam cush- 
golf shoes are made with care- — . . ion innersolcs, resilient Flex-Joy 

free poromeric uppers that come ZJOV O soles. Step into the future at your 

up gleaming with a swipe of a LofTor!!* <Roi golf professionals shop. 
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that this was the Australian-derived Falk¬ 
land word for any kind of midmorning 
break, smoking being forbidden in the 
shearing sheds. 

Trevor walked off. a diminutive, reel- 
less fisherman. 1 hoped thai things would 
go well for him on his birthday on the 
13th and it was hard not to leave one of 
my own reels with him. But I had a week 
of trout fishing ahead and only a single 
spare if anything went wrong. 

At Port Howard, later in the day, Syd 
Lee's son was waiting for the Beaver in 
a dinghy: the jetty on wheels that they 
normally ran out for the plane had been 
carried away on a high tide. There were 
the same red roofs and the same white 
houses as in Chartres, and as in all the set¬ 
tlements. small gardens ablaze with flow¬ 
ers from home and neat vegetable plots. 
“And so. Syd. how is the fishing going?" 
I asked him when we got to the house. 
Well, truthfully, it seemed that it had 
been a few months since he was up on 
the Warrah. We'd just have to go there 
and find out. 

It was another jouncing, rocking Land 
Rover trip, a two-hour one to the lower 
reaches of the Warrah. over wild coun¬ 
try and across Skull Pass to the river, on 
a beautiful day. While he drove. Syd told 
the story of the sailor on the mountain 
and of an 85-year-old man who lived 
alone down on the estuary of the War¬ 
rah. had lived in the same shepherd's 
house for 50 years. It was four years since 
he had visited the settlement, nearly 40 
years since he had been in Stanley. He 
was entirely self-sufficient except for tea 
and sugar and oddments that Syd took 
him occasionally. So self-sufficient, in¬ 
deed. that a few years earlier, catching 
flu and deciding that his last day had 
come, he had got rid of all the food in 
his house and laid himself neatly on his 
bed. arms folded across his chest, rea¬ 
soning that when he didn't answer the 
phone in the next day or two. somebody 
would be out to look. In the morning, 
however, he fell much better and very 
hungry. There being no food, he went 
out and shot a sheep. The Falklanders 
are a pragmatic race. 

Naturally enough. Syd had headed the 
Land Rover for the sea pool of the War¬ 
rah. In a situation where you have an 
enormous plenty of fish and virtually no 
angling pressure, it is difficult for sophis¬ 
ticated fishing methods to develop, and 
continued 
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for that day. certainly, it was again nec¬ 
essary to go along with spinning. The 
Warrah was a bigger river than the Char¬ 
tres. admittedly, and with the wind get¬ 
ting up and blowing straight into your 
face, it was impossible to cover more than 
a small fraction of the water with a fly. 

And sea trout were running, it was 
clear, under the far bank. Both Syd and 
I were into good fish as soon as the thin, 
lightly dished spoons hit. Back at the set¬ 
tlement that evening, my fish went 8'/j 
pounds. Syd’s a little under that weight. 
There were big trout running; we had 
thought that eight-pound-test line would 
have been sufficient to handle them. Not 
so. In a short spell, no more than 15 min¬ 
utes, Syd and l were each broken twice 
by fish that ran strongly to the tail of the 
pool and sounded. The line seemed to 
part under less pressure than either of us 
expected. We were slow on the uptake. 
Not until the fourth fish had been lost 
did we notice that the last foot of line 
was perceptibly abraded. The bottom of 
that pool was pure glacial boulder. It was 
virtually impossible to prevent big trout 
from getting down among the stones. 

One more day left on the Warrah, 
which is named for an extinct mammal, 
the Falklands wolf-fox, the last of which 
was shot hereabouts in 1876. Shearing 
again. Syd could not spare another day 
himself but managed to find me a driver. 
No sea pool this time. I thought, and on 
this occasion we made an even longer 
journey to a place Syd had told me of. 
higher up the river. It turned out to be a 
pool of at least 400 yards of trout-hold¬ 
ing water, falling away at the tail into a se¬ 
ries of bubbling pots in which fish would 
naturally rest on their way upstream. At 
last I had come upon excellent fly water. 
The pool was called simply the Long 
Hole; Falkland rivers have not yet 
reached the stage of named pools. 

At the pool's head, the water came 
down in a smooth glide. For maybe an 
hour I took nothing but small brown trout 
on an orthodox Black Spider ribbed with 
tinsel, and there was the nagging feeling 
that it was a mistake to have risked ev¬ 
erything on the fly rod. The previous day. 
Syd and I had taken more than 40 pounds 
of trout on spoons. Maybe the fish were 
just too big to concern themselves with 
a few fibers of black hackle. But then, as 
I worked down to where the river nar¬ 
rowed. there came the classic violent 


continued 

strike and a five-pounder was catapulting 
out of the water so wildly that for the 
first 30 seconds it would be idle to pre¬ 
tend I had any serious contact with it. 
And so downstream. No fish as big as 
those of the sea pool the previous day; 
the best were somewhat under seven 
pounds, but there were many takes, and 
eight fish were landed in all and several 
others threw the hook on the first jump. 
At Port Howard, the bag went more than 
35 pounds—a magnificent day's trouting. 

At this juncture. I have to admit, I re¬ 
laxed somewhat. The Beaver took me 
next day to Port San Carlos. Low clouds 
settled heavily on the island, and eschew¬ 
ing the river, I headed out to Paloma 
Beach—white sand, gray mist and sea. 
white breakers—to the surrealist scene 
of thousands of penguins, a straggling 
army, marching from the sands to their 
rookery. As if to upbraid me for this piece 
of truancy, the San Carlos River yielded 
me precisely nothing on the following 
day when I went there to fish. It was dis¬ 
appointing but 1 was not greatly dis¬ 
turbed. I still had in reserve the Malo. 
which had the reputation of being the 
finest of Falkland trout rivers. On my 
first day in Stanley. Terry Spruce had 
shown me photographs of a brace of 
Malo trout, each of which went over 15 
pounds, taken on fly the previous sea¬ 
son. And it was near where the fishing 
club had its lodge that one of the is¬ 
land's small garrison of marines had 
taken the current record, a 20-pounder. 


I he plan that Terry and I had made 
V was simple. He would drive up to 
the fishing lodge from Stanley, a racking 
three-hour trip covering some of the 
roughest country in the Falklands. Mean¬ 
time, the Beaver floatplane would put me 
down as close to shore as possible and 
as high up as possible in the Malo es¬ 
tuary. I would wade to shore in my hip 
boots, leave my luggage above the high- 
tide mark and then walk the mile or so 
to the lodge. Afterward, the Land Rovct 
•would pick up my gear. 

The pilot. I learned later, was meant 
first to have flown low over the fishing 
hut to show me its location. This slipped 
his mind. He was also several degrees off 
in the direction he headed me when he 
dropped me off. At this time, it was the 
middle of a day of burnished sunshine. I 


kept my boots on and took a rod and a 
fishing bag in case 1 was at the lodge 
ahead of Terry and could steal a march 
on him. 

A march is what I got. It was an hour 
before I began to suspect that anything 
was wrong. I must have traveled a mile 
in an hour. I reasoned, even though the 
going was slow over rocky, uneven 
ground and high clumps of grass. The 
watercourse where I had been landed was 
part of a delta-like complex, and obvi¬ 
ously not the mouth of a single river. 
There were two distinct ranges of hills 
on the horizon and under one of them, 
clearly, the Malo had to flow. Because 
the Malo was the biggest of the island's 
rivers, U seemed logical to head Cor the 
higher range. It appeared a long way off 
but the undulating ground probably hid 
the river from me. I calculated that I 
would probably hit it well before I came 
to the hills. So I pressed on. 

After two more hours of walking and 
changing course in case I was headed too 
far upstream, I was fairly certain I was 
lost and at this stage I should have back¬ 
tracked to where I had been dropped off. 
and sat on my luggage until the Land 
Rover came. But maybe that, after all. 
was a little foolish. The Malo had to be 
under those big hills. Once I hit it I could 
walk downstream until I found the hut. 
which was just above the tide line. 

Four times I thought I had found the 
river. Each time it proved to be a broad, 
blind creek with the tide running up it 
so strongly that I had to make a wide de¬ 
tour to cross it. I was beginning to ap¬ 
preciate the wildness of the islands, to 
have a different perspective from the one 
I had when flying over them in a Beaver 
or riding in a Land Rover back to the 
security of a settlement. Nearly 5.000 
square miles and only 2,000 people, the 
great majority of whom lived in Stanley. 

The sun was hot at first and the turned- 
down boots were proving a curse, but 
there was plenty of water to drink in the 
brooks 1 crossed, although bitter-tasting 
and peaty. 1 tried not to consider the 
chance of a dead sheep in the stream. I 
crossed emerald-green bog holes and cu¬ 
rious plateaus of peat, climbing ridges of 
a couple of hundred feet, hoping to get a 
glimpse of the river, then descending 
again. I had been carrying my jacket so 
far. Now, after the sun began to lower 
and my watch showed I had been walk- 
continued 
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ing for about five hours, the Falkland 
Sou'westerly sprang up and l pul my 
jacket on. In the clear air. the mountains 
seemed no nearer. About then, for the 
first time. I thought of the sailor above 
Skull Pass. Absurd, of course. But when 
I came to the next creek I went well above 
it rather than wade. If I had to be out all 
night I didn’t want wet feet. It was al¬ 
ready getting cold. Later I twice fell into 
holes in the peat and the second lime I 
thought I tore a muscle in my left thigh. 
It became painful to walk and 1 was now 
looking around for a sheltered place to 
spend the night. The two previous nights, 
after a hot day. there had been sharp 
frosts. 

I made it to the top of the next rise 
and then, not entirely believing it. I saw 
a telephone pole and heard the wire sing¬ 
ing in the wind. In the Falklands, Lord 
bless them, they paint the poles white, 
and now I could see them, marching 
away across the next hill. They might 
have led to Stanley, for all I knew, an im¬ 
possible 30 miles away, but for the mo¬ 
ment I was well content to be in touch 
with an artifact. I stayed with the poles 
over the next two hills, going more and 
more slowly, stopping to rest frequently. 
And then across the next valley, the white 
walls glowing pinkly in the evening sun. 
I saw a house. 

It was not tar, but it took me an hour 
to get there, long before which l real¬ 
ized that no smoke came from the chim¬ 
ney. The door hung open, though, and 
inside was a stove and a pile of cut peat. 
A shelter for shepherds who came that 
way when the sheep were being gath¬ 
ered in. I was luckier than the Skull Pass 
sailor. Oddly, it was several minutes be¬ 
fore I realized that if I had been follow¬ 
ing telephone poles, then there had to 
be a telephone. Not that it would be con¬ 
nected. of course. 

It was on the wall, an antique instru¬ 
ment with a handle to twist. 1 picked it 
up and tw'isted. Nothing. I twisted again, 
more violently. "What number are you 
calling?" a voice said brightly. 

I had the stove going well by the time 
Terry picked me up around 10 p.m. In 
the darkness, it took us two hours to 
drive to the fishing lodge and when I 
awoke in the morning my left knee was 
football-sized. 

(Later we figured I had covered close 
to 14 miles. For the first time in my life. 


on the last night I was in the Falklands. 

I had a record dedicated io me. It was 
These Boots Were Made for Walking. 
The request, the local radio station said, 
came from "numerous” sources.) 

The best fishing in the Mato, where 
the 15-pounders were caught on fly, is 
in a steep, rocky gorge. With my knee, 
there would clearly be no gorge fishing 
for me, and my Falkland fishing looked 
to be ending on a low note. I could haul 
myself as far as a shingle beach along 
which trout might run with the tide, but 
the prospects did not seem good. Unlike 
the Chartres and the Warrah, there was 
little fresh water running down the Malo 
and few fish coming in from the sea. Odd¬ 
ly enough. I did almost catch one of the 
Malo monsters. It jumped three limes be¬ 
fore it threw the spoon and both Terry 
and I had a good look at it. A conser¬ 
vative 12 pounds, we reckoned. I took 
two smallish trout later and that seemed 
to be the end of that. 

It was not. We toiled back to the lodge, 
and when we reached the pool below it, 
we could see the swirls of heavy fish and 
the bow waves that they were putting 
up in the shallow water. "Mullet." said 
Terry. "We take a lot of them here. Want 
to try?" 

“No mutton." I responded. I hadn’t 
forgotten my fishing lesson from Trevpr. 

“No mutton needed," Terry said. “Just 
a small spoon and a couple of diddle- 
dee berries." 

The silver diddlc-dee bush grows ev¬ 
erywhere in the Falklands. It has small 
red berries. Terry now proceeded to 
adorn each point of my treble hook with 
a diddlc-dee berry. “Mullet love anything 
red." he said. 

The bow waves of big fish followed 
my lure several times before one hit. And 
then there was a massive, brick-wall re¬ 
sistance. just like a salmon's, a huge gold¬ 
en swirl on the surface, a crashing leap 
and then my fish, quite suddenly, seemed 
to be 50 yards downstream. It was 20 
minutes before it was close enough to 
beach. It went 15 pounds on the club 
scales. To completely endorse the salm¬ 
on comparison l would have to catch 
more. But they arc very hard fish to land. 

"I hate this drive back to Stanley," 
Terry said, as we were climbing a scarp 
of loose stone on the way home. 

1 looked at him incredulously. "It beats 
walking," I said. end 
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& I Did It 

k by RICHARD BODE 


A 15-YEAR OLD SAILOR DISCOVERS HOW 
TO CLIMB THE WIND AND CRACK AN EGG 


Thirty-five years ago. when I was 15. my 
uncle bought me a 23-foot sloop with a 
bright deck, blue hull, canvas cuddy and 
1,200 pounds of leaded keel. She had two 
suits of sails plus spinnaker, and she cost 
$1,250 firm. “Some hunk of machinery," 
my uncle said as he inspected her on the 
shipyard ways, near where we lived in 
Bay Shore. N.Y.. on the south shore of 
Long Island. "First time out. you'd bet¬ 
ter take somebody along who knows how¬ 
to handle a boat that size." 

First time out. I sailed alone. The 
wind came up at 10 knots and sur¬ 
passed 15 that summer day. By the time 
I had tacked out of the mile-long Bright- 
waters Canal, the Great South Bay was 
a mass of whitecaps from shore to shore. 
I sailed close-hauled, pointing toward 
the Fire Island light where I knew Cap¬ 
tain Harrison Watts had anchored his 
charter boat Nimrod with my aunt and 
uncle aboard. 

I sat well up on the windward deck: 
each time the sloop heeled, the weather 
helm brought the tiller so far to leeward 
that it slipped beyond my grasp. As the 


boat righted herself I would grab the til¬ 
ler again, only to lose it when she heeled 
once more. I crossed the Bay. yaw ing and 
lulling, afraid that if I moved off the wind¬ 
ward deck the boat would capsize. 

When 1 was about five miles off the 
mainland I saw the stubby Nimrod. I 
judged the tide was running high enough 
so that 1 could cross the shoals without 
running aground. 1 sailed below the Nim¬ 
rod's stern on a reach, then headed up 
into the wind on her port side, leaving 
10 feet between the two hulls. It seemed 
a safe distance, but I was wrong. I threw 
a line to the waiting captain and then 
dropped the mainsail, my second error. 
The strong wind filled my jib and turned 
my bow into the Nimrod's gunwale, 
gouging out a hefty chunk of planking. 
The captain let out a wail. 

“It was your jib that done that! Al¬ 
ways lower your jib first and let your 
mainsail luff" He seemed more vexed by 
my indiscretion than by the damage to 
his hull. 

With that, the captain fetched a saw 
from Nimrod's toolbox and stepped 
aboard my sloop, seizing a shroud for bal¬ 
ance. He was a portly man of 60 with a 
cherubic face and a gimpy gait, but he 
moved across the heaving deck with cat¬ 
like agility. When he reached the cock¬ 
pit he promptly sawed my six-foot-long 
tiller in half without permission or ado. 
"Too damn long." he said by way of ex¬ 
planation. then indicating the rolling wa¬ 
ters. added. "In this light breeze you want 


to sit down here on the leew'ard side." 

He positioned himself in the corner 
of the cockpit and ordered me to raise 
the sails and cast oft'. He sat with the trun¬ 
cated tiller over his right shoulder, ex¬ 
tending beyond his ear. He didn't seize 
the stick but held it lightly between his 
thumb and forefinger as if listening to 
the sound of the water rising through the 
rudder post in\o his fingers. 

"You’ve got to climb the wind." he 
said. "When you sail a boat, you’ve got 
to climb the wind all the time." 

He told me that by sitting on the lee 
side I could see the peak of the jib. “Sail 
with the jib.” he said. “Watch the jib 
way up high. Let the boat climb the wind 
until the jib lufTs ever so lightly, then ease 
off a hair. Then, as the boat gains mo¬ 
mentum. climb the wind some more.” 

Years later 1 read technical explana¬ 
tions in sailing texts about "real" and 
“apparent" wind. The able skipper sails 
the breeze the boat creates as she surges 
ahead. But it was from the captain’s viv¬ 
id imagery—"Climb the wind!”—that I 
first perceived that delicate balance 
between boat, sail and sea. 

When we sailed back to Nimrod he 
said. "You want to always lay her up 
close enough to crack an egg”—and 
crack an egg he could have. He left bare¬ 
ly inches between his boat and mine. This 
time I let down the jib at once. I threw a 
bow line to my uncle, and we lay nose 
up to the wind, mainsail pretty as you 
please. The captain had been aboard just 
10 minutes, yet he had already taught 
me the two most valuable lessons of my 
sailing life: how to "climb the w ind" and 
how to “crack an egg." 

In summer the prevailing breeze along 
the Great South Bay is from the south¬ 
west. It picks up at midmorning as the 
sun heats the land, and it gathers force 
through the long afternoon. In the eve¬ 
ning the wind drops oft" again, as if it 
were saving itself for a stiller blow the 
next day. 

Each morning I would catch the 
breeze on the rise and tack to Fire Is¬ 
land. where the surface was calm. When 
I reached the lee shore the wind was brisk 
and the Bay flat—ideal sailing conditions 
for the novice I now admitted I was. I 
practiced tacking and jibbing until I felt 
I was part of the boat and she was part 
of me. Then, late in the day. I would sail 
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AS I DID IT continued 



home against the setting sun with a fol¬ 
lowing sea. 

In the days that followed I found out 
something fundamental about myself: I 
was a lazy sailor at heart. I had no yen 
to cross the ocean: 1 merely wanted to 
cruise this precious jewel, the Great 
South Bay. with my sheets cleated. while 
the sea swirled over the rail. I wanted to 
venture into hidden creeks and harbors, 
to explore islands, to watch for the wad¬ 
ing heron or the sudden flight of a king¬ 
fisher from a reedy shore. 

And yet. as the summer waned I felt 
an urge to test my skills against other sail¬ 
ors on the Bay. In truth. I probably never 
would have raced if I had not been whee¬ 
dled into it by my good friend Al Black¬ 
man. who often sailed with me. I would 
rather have sailed alone than with some¬ 
one who broke the spell of the moving 
sloop by chattering away, but Al and I 
could sail for hours without violating our 
covenant of silence. 

Once ashore, however. Al jabbered 
about racing, and he finally convinced 
me it was the thing to do. We joined the 
Islip Boat Club, which sponsored hand¬ 
icap races for a variety of sailing craft. 
My prime rival was Frank Gulden Sr., 
the mustard tycoon, who was the only 
other member of the club w ith a Timber 
Point class sloop like my ow n. I had sup¬ 
posed. in my innocence, that tycoons 
were people who spent their spare time 
cruising luxury yachts in exotic seas. But 
here was old man Gulden, sailing a mod¬ 
est sloop like mine, under a broad- 
brimmed straw hat and with his two 
young grandchildren aboard as crew. 

Our big test came on Labor Day. when 
the club staged a race from Bayberry 
Point off Islip to the state boat channel 
off Babylon and back. It was a two-legged 
race. 10 miles out to windward and a 
run for home. The wind rose from the 
southwest, brisk but not stiff enough to 
raise a Bay chop that would pound the 
boats. 

There were perhaps 30 sloops entered, 
and we hit the starting line with Gulden 
seconds after the gun went off. I glanced 
to leeward; there was the Nimrod, fol¬ 
lowing the race with the jaunty captain 
and my aunt and uncle aboard. Gulden 
held the favorable windward position, 
and he tacked at once to clear the fleet. 
We continued for another 100 yards, 
inching up the wind, before we came 
continued 









INTRODUCING THE BMW 733i. 

In the sedate and somewhat 
stuffy world of the very expensive 
luxury sedan the BMW 733i is indeed 
rare 

While most of the world's auto¬ 
makers are apparently quite content to 
I produce solidly engineered, elegantly 
appointed, carefully crafted carriages 
for the gentry, we at the Bavarian 
! Motor Works are not so easily satisfied 
Racing engineers by nature and ! 

| by profession, it has long been our 
contention that, while the pursuit of 
luxury is no vice, extraordinary per- 
j formance is the only thing that makes 
an expensive car worth the money 

So. while the BMW 733i provides! 
all the creature comforts one could 
sanely require of an automobile—sup- j 
pie leather, full-power accessories, 
etc.—it provides a driving experience 
| so unusual, so exhilarating it will spoil | 
you for any other car 

AGAIN IN SIZE WITH NO 
SACRIFICE IN PERFORMANCE 
The genius of the BMW 733i lies 


not in the fact that it is—by European 
standards—large and luxurious. 

The technical feat involved here 
is that the engineers at BMW have 
managed to incorporate the aforemen¬ 
tioned qualities into a car that retains 
the performance characteristics of 
a BMW 

Its four speed manual transmis¬ 
sion (automatic is available) slips 
precisely into each gear. Its acceleration 
comes up smoothly, with the turbine- 
like whine peculiar to BMW 

Its suspension—independent on 
all four wheels, with a new and 
patented "double-pivot" front geome¬ 
try—is astonishingly quick and dean 
through the corners Its steering is 
designed to provide the driver, through 
the steering wheel, with instant, pre¬ 
cise information at all times, under all 
conditions. 

THE INTEGRATION OF MAN 
AND MACHINE 
While the interior of the conven¬ 
tional luxury sedan is deliberately 
planned to isolate the driver from the 


world outside, the road beneath and— 
most particularly—from the mechani¬ 
cal functionings of the car, the interior 
of the BMW 733i is biomechamcally 
engineered to literally include the 
driver as one of the functioning parts 
of the car 

So successful is this integration 
of man and machine that when you 
drive the BMW 733i for the first time, 
you will experience an almost total one¬ 
ness with the car. 

As the editors of Motor Trend 
magazine once observed. "The reac¬ 
tion to a BMW is always the same. 

The first time driver takes the wheel 
and after a few minutes no other auto¬ 
mobile will ever be the same again " 

If the thought of owning such a 
car intrigues you, call us anytime, toll- 
free. at 800-243-6000 
(Conn 1-800-882-6500) 
and we'll arrange a thor¬ 
ough test drive for you at 
your nearest BMW dealer 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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about. Then Gulden made his second 
tack, heading straight for us, but he 
couldn’t clear our bow. 

‘‘Starboard' Starboard!" A! shrieked, 
as if he had been waiting his whole Jife 
to tell off a millionaire. But Gulden was 
aware that we had the right of way. and 
he crossed behind us through our wake. 
As he did. we came about and blanketed 
him. taking the w ind from his sails. 

I settled on the Ice side of the boat, 
the way the captain had taught me. with 
the tiller over my shoulder, holding it 
gently between forefinger and thumb, f 
let the sloop climb the w ind of her ow n 
volition: when the jib lulled slightly I 
cased off and then let her climb again. 
Within a few minutes we were positioned 
favorably, well to w indward of the other 
sloops. Every time the mustard tycoon 
came about. Al would tell me, and we 
would come about, too. 

1 didn't see the other boats on that 
windward leg: I wasn't aw are of the pas¬ 
sage of time. Every now and then Al 
would tell me we were "pulling ahead, 
pulling ahead." but I didn't really care. I 
was exhilarated, not by the race but by 
the mystical link between me and the 
sloop as she sliced through the sea. I was 
sailing now with a sense of grace I had 
never know n before. 

As we rounded the first mark ahead 
of the others I heard the captain's voice 
boom across the water. "Raise the spin¬ 
naker. ya darn fool!" Al sprang to the 
forward deck; soon the great sail billowed 
before us as we boiled along with the 
wind behind. We crossed the finish line 
first and won the race by seconds on cor¬ 
rected time. 

For that feat we received a trophy 
which I lost in a house fire years ago. 
After my children were born. I sold the 
sloop and moved inland to the hills, 
where the liberating breeze comes not 
from the ocean but from the mountains, 
after a rain. It’s a sweet-smelling breeze, 
filled with the scent of honeysuckle, but 
it can't compare with the pungent aro¬ 
ma of the marsh w hen the tide turns. 

On summer nights, before I sleep. I of¬ 
ten recollect the day I raced my sloop up- 
wind in a brisk breeze. I can see Nimrod 
to leeward and Al Blackman, faithful 
friend, prone on the windward deck. But 
I am aware only of the tiller between my 
fingers and thumb and the surge of the 
blue sloop as she climbs the w ind. end 


Test 

a 

Ibro 

today. 

See the full line at 
your nearby Toro 
dealer. He's listed in 
the Yellow Pages 
under “Lawn 
Mowers." 


TORQ 


Haven't you done 
without a Toro 
long enough? 








Test read 

the ultimate riding mower. 


The cut is smooth, 
even. At any height from 
1.6 to 4 inches. 


The Comfort. 

Floor's flat. No hump 
to bang an ankle. 

Seat's deep cushioned. 

Controls are close at 
hand. 

The engine is counter¬ 
balanced to cut down 
vibration. And it’s 
hooded to help hold 
down noise. 

The clutch is like a 
car's. For smooth starts. 

Steering? High helix 
through inclined spin¬ 
dles. For precise han¬ 
dling. straight tracking. 

Pivoted front axle 
moves up. down. 
Absorbs bumps, so 
you don't. 

To unload, stay m your 
seat, pull one lever and 
drop 5 Vi bushels of clip¬ 
pings. Or choose the 
catcher that puts 5 V 2 
bushels into two dispos¬ 
able plastic bags for you. 


The Life. 


We engineered dura¬ 
bility into this mower. 
And low maintenance. 


wiiuL s sigmiiuaiii iuu, MO IfinHMRIPi 

with two clutches compare them to any 

there are no trouble- other riding mower See 
some idler pulleys to # we haven’t engineered 
adjust. the ultimate. 


Even at Toro, we’ve 
never engineered a pre¬ 
cision mowing instru¬ 
ment quite like this. 

For... 

The Cut. 

Each blade of grass 
has four chances to be 
sliced. For a cleaner cut. 


From the lifetime- 
lubricated transmission 
to the unique Toro two- 
clutch system. 

One clutch for the 
transmission. One for 
the blade. Both extend 
belt life. What's more. 


warranty backs this 
mower just like our two 
medium-capacity rear- 
engine riders. 

Your test ride's next. 
On any of five front- 
engine models. Examine 
thes^precision mowing 


Cutting blade tips lift 
and fling clippings to the 
optional grass catcher. 

Cutting speed won't 
slow, because blade 
drive's independent of 
the five forward speeds 
you match to mowing 
conditions. 

The cutting deck 
floats. Front to back. 

Side to side. Anticipates 


your lawn's ups and 
downs. So there's less 
chance of scalping. 


TORQ 

■ Hiran't you data without a Toro 
iNi long enough? 




Home runs are a mistake 

by Reggie Jackson 


To err is divine. 

This may surprise you. but a home 
run is actually a mistake! Instead of 
hitting the ball smack on the but¬ 
ton. you’ve caught it slightly below 
dead center. 

When I hit the ball dead center. 

I don’t get a home run. I get a 
screaming line drive. Which is 
also quite pleasant. 

You’ll hear people say that 
you’ve got to swing up at the ball 
to belt it a long way. I don’t agree. 

To get under a knee-high ball, your 
shoulder has to dip. You’ll be awk¬ 
ward. and you may not get a hit at all. 
Swing up at a higher ball and you’ll 
probably foul it off or pop it up. 

Always swing slightly down on the ball. 
It’s a shorter stroke, so it gives you more 
time to wait on the pitch. And you’ll cut 
down the chances of overswinging or 
putting a hitch in your swing. (An 
exception to this would be when you 
want to hit a sacrifice fly. but that's 
pretty advanced stuff and difficult to hit. 


If you can’t read, 
i ' 'VL you can’t hit. 

A fastball is travelling 
maybe 90 miles an 
hour. A sinker will do 
about 85. A slider, 
around 75 to 80. A curve 
ball. 60. And a change-up. 
maybe 50 miles an hour. 

So right there you have five 
different kinds of speeds that 
you have to be able to recog¬ 
nize instantly by reading the 
rotation on the ball. 

Don't watch the 
pitcher's hand if you want 
to see the ball early. 
Watch the area where he’s going to release the ball. 

I first start to see the ball about 10 or 15 feet after 
it leaves his hand. By the time it’s halfway to the 
plate.(pick up the rotation of the ball...and my brain 
automatically calculates the speed and starts com¬ 
puting my stride and setting the timing of my swing. 

It all has to happen in a tiny fraction of a second. 
Which is why hitting a baseball isn’t easy. 

But if you can’t read the ball, you can’t hit it. 




Don't. 

Don’t try for distance. Ever. The long ball is 
generally the result of natural gifts. In my 
case, strength. If you press for distance 
that’s beyond your natural capacity, 
you reduce the chances of making 
contact. 

Don’t use a bat that’s too 
heavy. Hitting power 
comes from 
bat speed. 
not size. 

Pick one that’s light enough to whip into the ball. 
I’m strong enough to swing a 42-ounce club, but 
I don’t. I prefer the control I get with a 36-ounce 
bat...or sometimes even a 35-ouncer. 

Don’t mimic idols. You could be forcing your 
body to go against its own natural style. 

It could slow down your learning process. 


The big stripe. 

Your legs are the strongest part of your body. 

When they get tired, your whole body gets 
' tired. That’s why a good shoe is so important. 
It won’t sap your strength—and speed—the 
way a poor shoe can. 

I helped Puma’’ design their baseball shoes, and 
I was probably the first player to wear them, back 
in 1973. 

Just about everyone I know will slit his baseball 
shoe for comfort. But I can put Puma on and not 
worry about a blister from the very first day. 

They’re light and flexible for foot speed. Yet 
they’re strong enough so your feet and legs don’t 
take a beating and get tired quickly. 

Should you wear Puma? My opinion is. if you 
take pride in how you play, you’ve earned your 
stripe. You’ve earned the 
right to wear Puma. 


I In- Puma 
'World Series’ 



Reggie Jackson (aided by Joel Cohen) is the author of Inside 
Hitting, a comprehensive guide to hitting techniques. 


















FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week March 20-26 


by a head lo win the $36,950 Fountain of Youih blokes 
al Gulfstrcam Park. The Derby hopeful was limed in 
1:41 for the mile and a sixteenth, one-fifth of a second 
off the stokes record. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL—TEXAS defeated North Car¬ 
olina State 101-93 to win the NIT. Longhorn Guard 
Jim Krivnes and Forward Ron Baxter, who combined 
for 59 points in the final, shared the MVP award. 

UCLA beat Maryland 90-74 to win the A1AW title in 
Los Angeles (page 22). 

PRO BASKETBALL—Things can't get much worse for 
last year’s champion Portland Trail Bla/ers 11-2). For¬ 
ward Bob Gross joined Bill Walton (foot injury). Mau¬ 
rice Lucas (wrist and leg) and Lloyd Neal (kneel on the 
sidelines. Gross suffered a stress fracture in his left an¬ 
kle as the Bla/ers lost 116-109 to Milwaukee (3-11, and 
is expected lo be out for six weeks, which could hurt 
Portland in the playoffs. Minas their three starting front- 
court men and their No. I frontcourt reserve, Portland 
lost to Detroit (2-1) the next night I07-9S. Pete Mar- 
avich returned after being out for 25 games with a knee 
injury. The Pistol was scoreless in his first game, us the 
Ja// beat the Nets 117—114. and then popped in 12 
points in a 124-109 defeat by Washington and 17 in a 
96-94 loss lo Atlanta. Karccm Abdul-Jabbar scored his 
20.000th point on a live-foot jump shot in the second 
half of a game in which Los Angeles went on to defeat 
Buffalo 120-115. Now in his ninth season. Jabbar is 
only the ninth player in NBA history to score 20.000 
Golden Slate 13-01. which is making a late and perhaps 
futile drive for a spot in the Western Conference play¬ 
offs. is last in the most competitive division, the Pacific- 
each of its five teams was above the .500 mark al week's 
end (only five of the remaining 17 NBA teams can make 
that boast I. Kick Barry had a season-high 55 points, the 
15th time in his NBA career he has scored 50 or more, 
to lead the improving Warriors to a 133-123 win over 
New York ' I — 3). Phoenix (3-1) broke Golden State's 
season record of 972 steals by two. in a 112-106 defeat 
of Buffalo. 

BOWLING-FRED JASKIE of Grcendalc. Wis won his 
first PBA tournament, defeating Marshall Holman 
208-158 in the $100,000 Miller High Life Open in Mil¬ 
waukee 

BOXING—Undefeated heavyweight LARRY HOLMES 
won a unanimous. 12-round decision over Earnic Shav¬ 
ers in Las Vegas (page 67). 

GOLF-HUBERT GREEN shot a seven-under-par 277 to 
win the $225,000 Heritage Classic at Hilton Head. S C. 
by three strokes from Hale Irwin. 

HOCKEY NHL The New York Rangers enjoyed a 
dream week, On the ice. the Rangers rallied from a 6-2 


deficit to tic Minnesota 7-7. then ripped St Louis 6-1. 
Washington 11-4 and Toronto 5-2—all on the road— 
to virtually clinch a wild-card berth in the Stanley Cup 
playoffs, which begin in two weeks. Phil Esposito set 
an NHL record as he scored his 29th career hat trick 
against the Capitals. "I may not look spectacular.” Es¬ 
posito said, “but I stand there in front of the goal and 
i hey can't move me away " Off the ice. the Rangers of¬ 
ficially won the multimillion-dollar bidding war for the 
services of Winnipeg Jet Forwards Anders Hcdbcrg and 
L'lf Nilsson, signing the Swedes to NHL contracts for 
the next two seasons Hcdbcrg and Nilsson will collect 
some $1.2 million apiece from the Rangers. In an un¬ 
related financial transaction. New York billed the Cap¬ 
itals for almost $5,000 in expenses the Rangers incurred 
early in March on a trip to Washington for a game that 
the Capitals hastily and unilaterally postponed because 
of bad weather that, as it turned out. was not that bad 
While the Rangers were romping, the New York Is¬ 
landers were losing to Philadelphia 4-2. tying 2-2 with 
Cleveland and beating Toronto. 6-2. Suddenly the 
Isles' six-point Patrick Division lead over the surging 
Flyers, who won three straight, was down to three 
points. Worse still for the Islanders. Buffalo won at Los 
Angeles and Colorado, and tied at Vancouver; as a re¬ 
sult. the Sabres led the Islanders by one point in the 
race for the No. 3 position in the overall standings. Col¬ 
orado won a road game for the first time in 33 tries, beat¬ 
ing slumping Pittsburgh 5-2 For the Penguins, who 
had lost 9-1 to Chicago and 7-1 to Minnesota in their 
two previous games, it was just about the end of their 
plnyoff hopes 

WHA: Off the ice. Michael Gobuty. the president of 
the Winnipeg Jets, had this reaction when Jet Forwards 
Anders Hcdbcrg and Ulf Nilsson announced they would 
play for the New York Rangers the next two seasons: 
'New York's got that kind of money and we can't af¬ 
ford it, They're two fine athletes, two fine gentlemen 
and instant millionaires. We have no malice toward 
them. They're making a business move that would be 
tough for anyone to pass up." On the ice. Hcdberg had 
two goals and five assists, while Nilsson had two goals 
and two assists, as the Jets won three games and opened 
up a 16-point lead over second-place New England. 

NCAA: Boston University defeated Boston College 5-3 
at Providence to become the first Eastern school to lake 
the NCAA championship since BU won it for the sec¬ 
ond straight year in 1972 (page SI). 

HORSE RACING—Carrying 114 pounds, unbeaten SEN¬ 
SITIVE PRINCE ($5.00). ridden by Mickey Solomonc. 
won his fifth straight, beating Believe It (122 pounds) 


SWIMMING UCLA's BRIAN GOODELL was the only 
triple winner at the NCAA championships in Long 
Beach. Calif. Tennessee overwhelmed Auburn 307-185 
for the team title (page 26). 

TENNIS—Top-seeded CHRIS EVERT won her first tour¬ 
nament this year, the $100,000 Virginia Slims in Phil¬ 
adelphia. beating Billie Jean King 6-0.6-4 

BJORN BORG defeated Vitas Gcrulains 6-S. 5-6,6-4. 
6-5 to win the $200,000 Tournament of Champions in 
Las Vegas. 

WRESTLING MARK LIEBERMAN of the New York 
Athletic Club defeated two-time Olympic medalist John 
Peterson in the 180.5-pound class and won the out¬ 
standing-wrestler trophy at the U S, Federation nation¬ 
al freestyle open in Hempstead. N Y The NYAC beat 
the Hawkeyc Club of Iowa 116-62 for the team trophy 

MILEPOSTS—FIRED: ALVIN DARK. 56. as manager 
of the San Diego Padres. Dark, a major league player 
for 14 years and manager of the Giants. Indians and 
both the Kansas City and Oakland A's. became only 
the second major league manager ever to be dismissed 
during spring training. He was replaced by Pitching 
Coach Roger Craig. 47. who pitched in the majors from 
1955 to 1966. 

NAMED: TAYLOR (Talcs) LOCKE, 40. as basketball 
coach at Jacksonville University, replacing Don Beas¬ 
ley, Locke coached Miami of Ohio. Army. Clemson 

and the NBA Buffalo Braves 

TRADED: By the Buffalo Bills. O J SIMPSON. 30. to 
the San Francisco 49crs for live draft choices over the 
next three years. 

DIED: JACQUES (Toto) BRUGNON. 82. the oldest 
member of the Four Musketeers of French tennis; in 
Paris. The Musketeers—Rcni Lacoste. Henri Cochct. 
Jean Borotra and Brugnon—won the Davis Cup for 
France in 1927 and held it until 1932. 


CREDITS 

ij—Drawing by SOW. 3*—Werek. it—Enrico Ferorel- 
h. *•— Wii Blanche, go— Frank White, so— Mike 
Maple. «— Hank deLespmasse i*. 7S— Tony Triolo. 
•1—Manny Millan 


FACES UNI THE CROWD 


TIMOTHY TOBIN 

Gray. Maim 

A junior at the University 
of Mainc-Orono. Tim was 
New England's lop rifle 
shooter with a 575.5- 
point season average, and 
led his team to its third 
New EngBtl rifle title. 
By scoring 2.238 points, 
UMO broke its league 
record by one point. 


KAREN SEGUSO 

Sunrise, Fn 


STEVE MORDECAI 


Karen. 12. has won a to¬ 
tal of 12 USTA-sanc- 
tioned events in the 12- 
and-under class, and five 
in 14-and-undcr competi¬ 
tion. Her most notable 
tennis victory was in the 
12-and-under division at 
the Orange Bowl Junior 
Classic. 



A wrestler for Garden- 
dale High, Steve. 17. has 
won the Alabama slate 
championship four times 
in four different weight 
classes; 98, 105. 119 and 
132 pounds. Undefeated. 
Steve completed his high 
school career with 141 
victories. 


BOB WARTINGER 

In February. Bob. 32, set 
his 13th world outboard 
speed record in the last 
seven years. His D-Mod- 
died class hydroplane was 
clocked at an average 
speed of 77.558 mph for 
a two-way run on the 
Lake Sammamish one- 
km. course in Seattle. 


WADE BLUNDELL 

MllAiRlt. La 

Wade. 18. averaged 24.7 
points and eight rebounds 
a game to pace Archbish¬ 
op Rummel High's bas¬ 
ketball learn lo a 34-0 
season and to a second 
straight stale A AAA title. 
A 6' 6” forward. Wade 
led the Raiders on a 49- 
game winning streak. 




ALLEN WESTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

A senior at Martin L. 
King High. Allen won his 
third straight Philadel¬ 
phia Public League In¬ 
dividual Championships 
title in the 100-yard 
breaststroke with a record 
time of 1:03.3. Allen’s 
three-year record in this 
event is 35-1. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited b> GAY FLOOD 


SPRINGING FORTH 

Sir: 

l enjoyed your article on the rookie phe- 
noms (The Eternal Hopefuls of Spring. 
March 201. but I was disappointed that you 
did not include Dennis Lamp, a 25-year-old 
right-handed pitcher in the Cubs' organiza¬ 
tion. Lamp, who pitched in (he American As¬ 
sociation with Jim Wright of the Phillies— 
whom you mentioned—had a belter winning 
percentage. Lamp was .733 (11-41 to Wrights 
.700 (14-6) and had a better ERA (2.93 to 
3.13). 

Pai Kearney 
Des Moines 
Sir: 

Your article was great, but you forgot Mike 
Easier of the Pirates. This 27-ycar-old rookie 
played in 10 games for Pittsburgh and batted 
.444. With Triple A Columbus he batted .302 
and hit 18 home runs. 

Roblri J. Bestwick 
Lake City. Pa. 

Sir: 

How about some of the Minnesota Twins' 
rookies? Roger Erickson had an 8-4 record 
and a 1.98 ERA in 16 games at Double A Or¬ 
lando. Hoskcn Powell, an outfielder, had five 
home runs. 51 RBIs and a .326 average forTri- 
ple A Tacoma. Greg Field was 14 and 7. with 
a 2.78 ERA for Orlando. 

Greg Lemke 
Moorhead. Minn. 

THE WOMEN S WAY 

Sir: 

Kent Hannon's article on women's colle¬ 
giate basketball (Too Far. Too Fast. March 
20) was too simplistic, overly condemning and 
devoid of any sophisticated insight into how 
the AIAW perceives athletics and how this 
young organization is striving to find “a bet¬ 
ter way" to govern collegiate sports. AIAW 
members have not accepted the rules and 
methods of the NCAA or any other men's or¬ 
ganization as God’s will or the only way. 

Hannon ignores the fact that the AIAW 
utilizes correct legal procedure, due process 
and rules of evidence when conducting its in¬ 
vestigations. It has done a legally defensible 
job of enforcement and has 20 institutions 
on probation in 1977-78 alone. On the other 
hand, the NCAA Enforcement Committee, 
whose investigatory procedures are currently 
being investigated by Congress, seems to have 
real problems attempting to demonstrate sim¬ 
ilar respect for the law and the rights of stu¬ 
dents and member institutions. 

The AIAW's flaws are a result of youth 
and rapid change. I doubt whether Hannon 
can make a case that the NCAA, the AIAW's 


72-ycar-old male counterpart, is less flawed. 
What is important is that the AIAW is com¬ 
mitted to searching for a new and consid¬ 
erably saner sports governing model based on 
sound educational principles and an unbend¬ 
ing concern for the rights of student-uthlctes. 
A wholesale condemnation of the AIAW or 
its basketball program will not be justifiable 
for at least another five or six years, or until 
we all sec whether this organization is suc¬ 
cessful in finding what it is searching for. 

Donna A. Lopiano 
Director 

Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
University of Texas 
Austin. Texas 
Sir: 

Your article on AIAW rules violations, spe¬ 
cifically in basketball, touched on some new 
and important facts. As much as the state¬ 
ment is denied, women's athletics on Ibe col¬ 
legiate level are following the exact wayward 
path of men’s athletics. Instead of employing 
their knowledge or the prior mistakes made 
by men in their programs, the women have be¬ 
come a carbon copy of the men. 

Somewhere along the line something has 
gone awry. Athletics are offered at a univer¬ 
sity because they are part of a well-rounded 
education. But how many athletic teams at 
the university level are anything but profes¬ 
sional sports teams that happen to be affili¬ 
ated with a university? Athletic programs that 
are separate from the educational scheme of 
a college have no place on the campus. 

Upon coming to my present post, one of 
the first things I heard about was the transfer 
to another university of two excellent wom¬ 
en track athletes. 

Neal Robinson 
Head Coach 
Men's and Women's Track 
and Cross-Country 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukce 
Milwaukee 
Sir: 

Kent Hannon has said what some of us— 
male and female—have been saying for about 
a decade. 

As founder and coach of the first women's 
track and field team at Trenton (N.J) Slate 
College in 1968.1 became aware of question¬ 
able recruiting of top runners (including 
transfers) by those who preferred stealing to 
developing. I was an administrator respon¬ 
sible for the women’s intercollegiate athletic 
program at the University of Pennsylvania at 
the lime Title IX was initiated, and my col¬ 
leagues and I expressed our fears and con¬ 
cern. but our warnings fell on deaf cars. 


Unfortunately, as happens in the case of 
improprieties and illegalities in the men's pro¬ 
grams. it is the lives and the idealism of young 
adults that suffer. 

Robert H. McCollum 
Director of Recreation 
and Park Administration 
Illinois State University 
Normal. III. 

Sir: 

Those AIAW member-institution repre¬ 
sentatives who abide by AIAW rules but 
know about others who don't arc just as guilty 
as the rule breakers. I am tired of hearing ‘‘I 
could turn in 100 violators tomorrow." Start 
doing it! 

Sue McDonald 
Trainer. Volleyball Coach 
University of Georgia 
Athens. Ga. 

MAX BAER 

Sir: 

Many thanks to Ron Fimritc for his su¬ 
perb article on Max Baer (Send in the Clown. 
March 20). There is no doubt in my mind 
that if it hadn't been for Baer's clow ning and 
tragedies, he and Joe Louis would have trad¬ 
ed the championship belt many times over. 
I'm not taking anything away from Joe. be¬ 
cause I still think he was the greatest of them 
all. but wouldn't it have been wonderful to 
see Max and Joe battle it out twice a year for 
more than a decade? 

Ken Snyder 
Altoona. Pa. 

Sir: 

Asa teen-ager. 1 witnessed Max Baer's trag¬ 
ic fight with Frankie Campbell, peering 
through the chicken wire on top of the right- 
field wall at "Old Rec.” 

By the way, Lou Nova can be included 
along with Bob McAllister and Gentleman 
Jim Corbett as a former representative of the 
San Francisco Olympic Club. 

EdThall 
Redwood City. Calif. 

Sir: 

The article glamorizing Max Baer as a gen¬ 
tle giant who hated fighting and had no mean 
streak in him draws a dissenting vote from 
this corner. I have been a fight fan for more 
than 50 years and have seen most of the good 
fighters of this era. In college I was captain 
of the boxing team and had the pleasure of 
being taught by Jack Britton, the old wel¬ 
terweight champion, so I feel fairly well qual¬ 
ified to speak about the game. 

In 1935 I was visiting a fight camp in Los 
Angeles. Steve Hamas, the heavyweight from 
Penn State, was (raining to meet Lee Ram- 
continued 
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Stress 
can rob you 
of vitamins 


Stresstabs* 

HIGH 

POTENCY 

STRESS ^. 
FORMULA 

VITAMINS 60 TABLETS 


600 




Stress can deplete your body’s 
stores of water-soluble vitamins. 

Your body absorbs two kinds of vitamins 
from the food you eat, fat soluble and 
water-soluble. The fat-soluble vitamins 
are accumulated in substantial reserves 
in body tissues. But this is not true 
of the water-soluble vitamins. B-complex 
and C. and daily replacement through 
proper diet is considered necessary even 
when you’re well. When your vitamin 
needs are increased by stress, your body 
may use up more B and C vitamins than 
your usual daily meals provide. During 
times of continued stress—when your 
body may be affected in many ways — a 
vitamin deficiency can develop. 

What is stress. Severe injury or 
infection, chronic overwork, too many 
martini lunches, fad dieting —any 
condition that places an unusual 
demand upon your body constitutes 
stress and may cause B and C vitamin 
depletion, if the diet is inadequate. 

Why many doctors recommend 
STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins. 
STRESSTABS 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you correct a B complex 
and C vitamin deficiency. With 600 mg. 
of vitamin C, and B-complex vitamins, 
high potency STRESSTABS 600 can 
help restore your supply of these water- 
soluble vitamins and help maintain good 
nutritional balance. STRESSTABS 600 
also contains the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance of Vitamin E. 

Also available: STRESSTABS 6(X) 
with Iron. 

Talk to the experts about 
STRESSTABS 600. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of this 
different brand of vitamin. Available, 
without a prescription, at your drug 
stores in bottles of 60 tablets or trial 
bottles of 30. STRESSTABS 600 can’t 
eliminate stress, but it can help you to 
maintain the nutritional balance you 
need. 

STRESSTABS 600 and 
STRESSTABS 600 with Iron 
are products of 

Lederle Laboratories. awa 



19TH HOLE continued 



“I couldn’t believe that just walking 
could be such good exercise. But it’s true.” 

Will and Tish Grant have discovered that there is a way to get in 
shape and stay in shape: 

1. Start gradually. When you begin, just walk briskly for 15 minutes 
or so each day 

2. After a week or two. increase your level of activity a little bit each 
day. Soon you'll be up to a half an hour a day. 

3. Set a specific time each day. Make exercise a part of your daily 
routine. 

4. Get a friend to join you. Someone to talk to. Make it fun, not 
a chore. 

5. Most important, stay with it. 


age, a local hero. Max Baer showed up ai the 
camp, and at the urging of those present suit¬ 
ed up for a workout with one of the young 
sparring partners, a tall stringy kid who 
weighed about 180 pounds. When the bell 
rang the kid moved around, popping out in¬ 
effectual left jabs, most of which bounced off 
Baer's headguard. while Baer stalked him 
around the ring, never throwing a punch but 
constantly testing the kid's reactions with 
head and shoulder feints. The kid finally 
jabbed and let his left hand drop. Baer 
whipped a murderous punch into the kid's 
jaw and the kid went down as if shot, arms 
and legs sprawling almost without relation to 
the body and his head hanging grotesquely 
over the ring’s edge. An unquestionably great 
puncher displayed his full talent against a vir¬ 
tually helpless opponent, whose brains were 
scrambled at least for the rest of that after¬ 
noon. To my mind, it was a vicious, cruel act 
by an egotistical show-off. 

Walter M. Colleran 

Massapequa. N'.Y. 

MARK'S MARKS 

Sir: 

In a recent issue (Faces in the Crowd. 
Feb. 13) you stated that Juan Salazar of Oak¬ 
land Park. Fla. set a county record for most 
goals scored (eight) in a single high school soc¬ 
cer game. That record was broken a week 
later by Mark Schwartz of Miramar. Fla., also 
in Broward County. Schwartz scored nine 
goals. In addition. Schwartz now holds the 
county and state season-scoring records of 54 
goals, two more than Salazar. 

Janeen Me ALPINE 
Miramar. Fla. 

ROCK CLIMBERS 

Sir: 

Chalk up a vote for Sam Moses as Writer 
of the Year. His fascinating piece on rock 
climbing (Slone Walls. Stout Hearts. March 
6) provided a picturesque view of a sport I pre¬ 
viously knew nothing about. After reading the 
article, my impression of rock climbers is that 
they are people with an abundance of cour¬ 
age and self-control and a keen sense of re¬ 
ality. One who can forget the problems of 
everyday life successfully enough to conquer 
obstacles encountered in rock climbing has 
my admiration. 

Michael J. Weber 
Milwaukie. Ore. 

Sir: 

So Beverly Johnson, rock climber, feels 
that softball is for "soft people." Am I to fol¬ 
low this line of thinking and believe that rock 
climbers have rocks in their heads? 

Kay Ylnker 
Hermiston. Ore. 


In the long run, you’ll be the winner. 


For more information write: 
Fitness 

Washington. D.C. 20201 



Address editorial mail to Sports Im siraieo. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. New York. 10020 
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'Source: Kelley Blue Bool: retail price, basic car. Prices vary according to condition and equipment. 
Transmission: standard 4-speed, automatic or 5- 




Carbon 

is lowest* 



See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
L.S. Government figures for: 


Brand D 

CO 

o 

Brand D Menthol 

11 0.8 

Brand V Menthol 

11 0.8 

Brand V 

11 0.7 

Brand M 

8 0.6 

Brand M Menthol 

8 0.5 


Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 

Carlton Box less than *1 *0.1 

•Av. per cigarette by FTC method 

Of all brands, lowest... Carlton Box: 

1 mg. tar. 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method. 


Less 

than 
1 mg. tar. 


Carlton 

bnttgs you 

the lig hter 


100 . 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar", 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug.'77. 

Box: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 5 mg. "tar". 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





















